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Cricket Second Test: England v South Africa 


England’s hopes 
wilt in the heat 


Mike Selvey at Lord's 


E NGLAND lost the second 
Test by 10 wickets here, giv- 
ing South Africa tt one-match 
advantage in the series. It was inep- 
titude of a quality in which England 
appear to he brand leaders, even at 
a time when they appear to have 
l heir strongest squad for years. 

Having been bowled nut by Allan 
Donald and Shaun Pollock in prime 
bowling condilions on Saturday 
England, following on 250 behind, 
were 105 for two overnight with 
Nasser Hussain unbeaten on 52. 

Tiny lust the nightwaiclimaii 
Demi Headley early on bill then 
flourished gloriously ns Hussain 
mid Alec Stewart look the at lack lo 
the bowlers with a fourth- wick el 
stand of 1 Hi. savaging the second 
new ball in the process. Shortly 
alter lunch Hussain, to his unbri- 
dled joy, reached his first centur y at 
Louis in any cricket and his sev- 
enth in Tests, and went on to reach 
105. while Stewart made 50. 

niece it all but ended. The bats- 
men collapsed in the afternoon heal 
like guardsmen ai the Trooping of 
the Colour. In the space of a dozen 
overs, 222 for three had become 233 
for nine, the damage done not bv 
Donald nr Pollock but by (he sec- 
ond-string spear-carriers Lance 
Klusener anti Jacques Kallas, who 
swung the uan arouna dLsconcert- 


ingly at times. 

Kallis, on the ground that became 


so familiar to him during his sum- 
mer with Middlesex last year, took 
four for 24, tfie best figures of his 
Test career. 

JTiis may have been the longest 
day but, had it not been for a jaunty 
last-wicket (wrtnership of 31 be- 
tween Angus Fraser and Robert 
Croft, tlie match would not have ex- 
tended beyond the ten interval. 

As it was, the prospect of chasing 
all of 15 to win proved none too 
daunting for Gary Kirsten und 
Daryl I Cullman (opening instead of 
Adam Baclier, who hurt his right 
shoulder in the field). 

Praser's first over was dispatched 
for 10. including two boundaries tc 1 
Kirsten, and n no-ball from Cork Jht 
lowed by Culliiinn's clip to the mid- 
wicket fence saw them home at the 
start of the following over 
There had been no indication of 
impending havoc during an exhila- 
rating morning session which saw 
Pnimlrl and Pollock seen off and 
Faul Adams attacked with willing. 

I ness. Fifty-nine runs came from M 
nveis with lip- new ball, Hussain 
raiii|wgiug from 73 to 100 with the 
.'lid of six boundaries and a three. 

It was Stewart's dismissal which 
sparked the slide. Driving at Khllis, 
lie appeared lo have edged to the 
wicketkeeper, although his de- 
meanour and the long pause to 

- jyg r >h n th< L r 5 |llay 3Creen before ht 

actually HITSTW 


, ..... "T3J11H 1 KOflM 1 

conveyed the impression that he 
had not made contact 
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Lording It . South Africa celebrate another wicket 
continue their sorry collapse at Lord's PHO 


Ulster march row 
mars poll results 


IVo overs Inter Grahnin Thorpe 
was given out Ibw without scoring 
— a poor decision this by George 
Sharp, die bail pitching outside leg 
stump. 

Hussain followed likewise, delay- 
ing his departure a fraction loo long 
for comfort, even Plough this deci- 
sion by Darrell Hair looked fair 
enough. Mark Kaniprakash 
then immediately yorkod by 
Klnsener. although goodness only 
knows die slate nf Ids mind; on Sal- 
aril, -iv. amid Hie carnage. In- had 

played his socks for an hour 

and a half, only In be adjudged by 
Hair In have been caught behind 
even though die hall cmne off Ins 
elbow, kaniprakash dawdled at die 
■case and then spoke in Hair on 


Cryptic crossword by piodg& 



Across 


1 ,20 Letter saying “Thanks for ihe 
pudding" (5,3.6) 

5 Dish out Latin spiel (6) 

9 Ashamed to have given King 
Edward the bird? (9) 

1 1 Sometimes gas about poetry 
standards (5) 

1 2 Rogue desired to follow about old 
lag . . . thought better of it (T2) 

1 5 Bugs overran the Italian church 

W 

16 Swearing to ruin a job reunion 
(10) 

1 8 Compensate noble queen, doJ 
(10) 


1 9 The monster’s so overcome (4) 

2 1 Rashy or simple, organised 
tours taken here In France (12) 

24 Mr. Nesbitt returned thanks for 
capital (5) 

25 Toff entertains one before 
others, all privates (9) 

26 Not keen or a piece of poetry? 
(6) 

27 Little Miss Nightingale, free to fly 
shortly with embroidery (8) 


ity of his decision. 

Hair reported "physical and ver- 

3 Stops working the Spanish oil 
(8) 

4 Bring no turn of cast after the 
23’s In play (3,3,7) 

6 Layabout rotter, last scion of 
country folk (8) 

7 The two Henrys, drunks, got 
one the same (5,5) 

8 No blame's attached to 
resemblances with side in posh 
places? (10) 

10 Abnormal lady's failure to 
embrace the party (13) 

1 3 Dark 23, the captive deliverer 
(5,5) 

14 Possible to have quail (brace) 
cooked? (10) 

1 7 Representations to keep bar 
taws (8) 

20 See 1 across 

22 The lad's away but Laurie's 
home (4) 

23,1 down The president's wife 
spotted grub (8) 


bal dissent" to the referee Javc-d 
Hurki, who because of “the state of | 
the match and Ramprakash's in- 
volvement” delayerl his decision 
"until an appropriate time". 

This appeared to be while Ram- 
prakash was wailing to bal. when 1* 
was informed that he would J ° 
fined 25 per cent of his mate 1 ^ ee 
and receive a one-match b.»' sus- 
pended for six months pending 
good behaviour. 

Tlie uii i come of the iintch wits a 
far cry from the firfl day when 
Newart won the los> and put Smith ! 
Africa in. Cork grabbed four quick 
wickets and left die visitors reeling 
mi 'hi lur But Hansie Cmnje and , 
Jonty Rhodes then steadied the 
»Jiip. and the side had 3W on r*- 

bowlere made too hard for Eng 
land’s batsmen to reach. 


I Total (lor 0. i.i overs) 


Last week's solution 


See 23 

2 Urges drugs taking? Horse, they 
say (4) 



Golf US Open 


Janzen keeps a level head 


David Davies In San Francisco 


— .one of the more bizarre inci- 
dents in major championship 
history, won the US Open last 
Sunday for the second time. He 
beat the man he also beat in 
1993, Payne Stewart, who had 
been the overnight leader, with 
an advantage of four shots over 
the field. 

But Janzen, with a final round 
of 68, two-under par, had over- 
taken Stewart by the 13th and 
although the latter got back on 
level terms with a birdie at the 
14th, he dropped a shot at the 
long 16th and that was that 

Janzen, watching the denoue- 
ment on TV, wept at the moment 
of victory when Stewart failed to 
hole a 25-footer on the IaBt 
green, finishing with a four-over 
par 74. Janzen wins $535,000 
and Stewart $315,000. 

But Janzen’s charge to the title 
could have been halted on the 
5th hole. His tee shot clattered 
into the trees and although the 
marshals were early on the 
scene, the ball could hot be 
found. So Janzep decided that he 


reach the green from where he 
was, and his third shot was not 
particularly good either, runnb» 
through the green and on to the 
short fringe grass. From there, 
though, he chipped in. 

It was one of the most outra- 
geous purs in the history of' rh® 
pionship golf, for if he had hw w 
accept a lost ball, a six or sewn 
would undoubtedly have gone m 
the card, for the 5th Is 457 
of terror. It dog-legs to the hA 


other ball from the tee. 

He had started to walk back 
when he was hailed by the foar- 
shals — the ball had dropped 
from a tree and was now avail- 
able to be hit Janzen cduld not 


it is juBt a very hard hole, 

Breaks like that are es- — 
championship play thefl e >, 

with the fields so tightly 
and it has to be said thatSteM" 
had the reverse at the 12th 
his tee shot, hi the middle of®* 
fairway, rad into a sanded div* 
It left him a hugely difficult^* 
which, although it was onV 14 m 
yards, had to be hit off a soft 1111 
even surface. . . 

Stewart found a b 

bunker, dropped a shot “Jr , 
lead was reduced to one. T®** 


disappeared at roe sow 
where Janzen hit die P er *® c 
shot which finished four feel 
from the hole. Steward droPP™ 
a shot at the samd holt and 
Janzen began to feel he hj" “J 
Becond championship whejT 
found the green at the pa«JV 
17th in two.' He parted JM > 
and gave a clenched first em 
as if sensing victory. 


■ — tuuiunoi, i as u sensing vici 
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Leaders mark great leap forward 


john (Sittings In Belling 


P resident Clinton issued 

strong, calls for human rights 
, ‘ n China on Monday in a 
Wen at Beijing university, whose 

rtkMMo were fo e en B‘ ne behind 
I ly89 Pro-democracy protests in 
luj »n men Square. 

Mr Clinton, who began a nine-clay 
' , 2 > l,ina lns t week, said the 
Jwed States did not seek lo ini- 
1 we its vision on others — ns Asian 
; *** often complain. "But wc are 
^ at cerlain rights arc 
tdi 0 erSa ' ' 1 1 believe that every- 
I p ? ople as P‘ re to be treated 

oiSion® 

ar gued that economic 
ty was an essential element of 
but that "true freedom 
** T more economic 
CSS* b* America we believe 
\y? itself is indivisible . . . 
demnniir?' and our experience 

ssr* ** freed ° m 

eng, hens stability." he B aid. 


US officials hoped that Mr Clin- 
ton’s remarks would be broadcast 
across China, as was his vigorous 
debate over human rights with Pres- 
ident Jiang Zemin last weekend. 

Beijing unexpectedly showed the 
post-summit press conference live 
on national television, a move hailed 
by White House officials as a 
complete vindication of the Clinton 
administration's policy of "construc- 
tive engagement". 

In their one other signifiennt 
concession at the summit, the Chi- 
nese agreed to "deterge!" nuclear 
weapons aimed at America. Wash- 
ington i9 to reciprocate. 

The US Is not just bringing fast 
food and technology to China, offi- 
cials argued, it is carrying “a very 
strong message to the people" 
about democracy during the visit. 

During the televised press con- 
ference Mr Clinton was able to 
speak on the subject of the 1989 
Tiananmen Square massacre of pro- 
democracy demonstrators in terms 
never heard before publicly in 


China. "I believe, and the American 
people believe." he said, "Lhat the 
use of force and the tragic loss of 
life was wrong." He also urged 
China to open talks with Tibet's 
exiled Dalai Lama. 

Mr Jiang said that if China had 
not taken "resolute measures" in 
1989, the country would have fallen 
into chaos. 

Mr Clinton left Beijing for 
Shanghai on Monday as the implica- 
tions of a dramatic leap forward in 
US-Chlna relations began to sink in. 

The two days Mr Clinton spent in 
the Chinese capital turned into an 
unprecedented love-in between the 
White House and President Jiang 
Zemin's regime. 

Both sides now appear to attach 
supreme importance to developing 
their “partnership", And both 
presidents have conceded ground 
on human rights to consummate 
their new relationship. 


Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 15 


UN team in Iraq discovers deadly nerve gas 


^L^ fottte In Washington 
Tl!f P roapect * for an early 

suf SsdtS ,lona a * ainst Ira< l 

tfeek wttt, ser ^ 0U8 s®toack last 
foun^L?" 5 ^specters 

•asSsEssr 

UN SeS^*’’ re f*“ , ted to the 

SKSSSSSSS? 

a fcga sr-. 

loaded Into 


shells or warheads, it could still 
be usable even after all this 
time, w a well -placed source said. 
“If they have it buried In the 
desert th ey can dig it up and use 
it against anyone they like.” . 

The evidence is contained in a 
United States army laboratory . 
analysis of warhead fragments . 
recovered by Unscom in March. 
The warheads dated from the , 
1991 Gulf war and were found • 
to contain significant amounts of 
VX, a few drops of which can kill 
a human beliig within minutes. 
Iraq dismissed the: report as “an 
outrageous lie". . - -i- 

Hie key find Is the presence of 
a stabilising agent that prolongs 
the shelf life of chemical agents. 


"This is a major blow to Iraqi 
concealment efforts,” ah official 
said. “It shows Saddam's chemi- 
cal warfare programme was far 
more advanced than they admit.” 
1 The Security Council last week 
maintained sanctions against 
Baghdad after a briefing by Mr 
putter. He said that he had no . - 
doubt about the laboratory’s 
finding on nerve gas. Unscom 
has to issue a clean bill of health 
before sanctions can be lifted, 
i Iraq, with French, and Russian 
support; was hoping to persuade 
the Security Council to lift sanc- 
tions by the end of die year. 


Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 15 


John Mullln 

RANGEMEN on Monday 
appeared to be heading for 
— clashes with Ihe Royal 
lister Constabulary and army after 
vowing to defy a ban on their tradi- 
tional route on the Druincree 
march, a notorious annual flash- 
point in Northern Ireland. 

They confirmed that, they will at- 
tempt to march down the nationalist 
Garvagliy Road in Portadown after 
a church service in Dnimcree, Co 
Armagh, on Sunday. Hie I ’armies 
Commission, which rules on 
contentious mnrehes. decided that 
they must avoid the road. 

A massive security operation, 
with the purpose of preventing 
Orangemen from all over Northern 
Ireland descending on the area, is 
expected. Widespread roadblocks 
are under consideration, but violent 
clashes appear to be inevitable. 

The decision overshadowed the 
results oF last week's elections to 
the new assembly in Northern Ire- 
land. It was, on the face of it, the 
worst performance of the Ulster 
Unionists. They won a mere 21.3 
per cent o;' the vote, and took 
second place for the first time to the 
nationalist SDLP. 

And yet the Ulster Unionist 
leader, David Trimble, somehow 
managed to crawl from the wreck- 
age of his party and over the latest 
hurdle he has had to face since 
becoming leader three years ago. 

This was an election under the sin- 
gle transferable vote system, and first 
preference votes mattered much less 
than who grabbed moat of the six 
seats in each of the 18 constituencies. 
Tie Ulster Unionists scored well in 
securing transfers from other parties. 

The result is that Mr Trimble 
emerged as leader of the largest 
party in the new parliament, with 
■28 of the 108 seats. He can also rely 
on the backing of the Progressive 
Unionist party, David Ervine and 
Billy Hutchinson, key architects of 
the deal, were both returned. That 
puts the Unionist members in 
favour of the assembly at 30. 

The Democratic Unionist party, 
its vote down slightly, have 20 seats. 
Bob McCartney’s UK Unionists, 
also opposed to the agreement, won 
an impressive five places, with three 
Independent Unionists against the 
|deal also returned. 

The total of unionists opposed to 
,the assembly numbers 28, which 
falls short of the 30 seats needed to 
force the assembly to make a 
'decision under a cross-community 
voting system more demanding 
than a simple majority, 
i Turnout was down on trie’ refer- 
endum, '' but prb-agreemerit parties 
Won 75 pet cent of the vote, an 
increase qn the 71 per cent of voters 
endorsing the agreement in May, . 

There are 80 members who back 
the agreement. . As well as the 
Ulster Unionists and PUP com- 


Northam Ireland 
Assembly 



bined total of 30: the SDLP won 2-1 
seals: Sinn Fein, 18; Alliance six: 
and Women's Coalition, two. 

The SDLP, with 22 per cent of the 
vote, topped the poll, aided by the 
higher turnout among nationalists 
and the splits within unionism. 

Sinn Fein, too, posted an increase 
of more than one-fifth on its vote in 
the J996 elections. It won 17.3 per 
cent and one more seat than 
expected. The Alliance party polled 
strongly in areas where the spat 
between unionism was at its peak, 
but disappointingly elsewhere. 

But, while the PUP, linked to the 
Ulster Volunteer Force, won two 
places, the other fringe loyalist 
party, the Ulster Democratic party, 
missed out. 


Comment, page 12 

West knocks on 
Nigeria’s door 

3 

Playing at the 
patriot game 

6 

Nowhere to go 
with the euro 

19 

Swiss formula 
to fight drugs 

22 

Killer stalks 
the roads 

23 


Aualita : AS30 

Belgium BFS0 
Danmark DK17 
Finland FM 10 
France FF 14 
Germany DM 4 
Greece DR 600 
Italy L 3,600 


Malta 50c 
Nettisdands Q6 
Norway NK 16 
Portugal E3Q0 ■ 
Saudi Arabia SR 6 50 
Spah P 300 
Sweden SK 19 
Switzerland SF3.0O 




2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


It’s official: Europe 
has banished racism 


G ARY YOVNGE must be mis- 
taken in his experiences of 
racism in Europe (On a journey 
through borders of hate, June 28). I 
have been attending conferences on 
racism for years and have been told 
quite firmly by academics and offi- 
cials in each country that racism 
could not possibly exist there. 

For instance: 

O There is no racism towards mi- 
grants in Spain because it has been 
n country of emigration and under- 
stands the problems of ini migrants. 

□ Racism is not a normal part of 
Italian culture because Italian ( 
fascism, unlike Cor man fascism, J ' 
was never anti-Semitic. 

□ Germany had been the most insti- 
tutionally racist state in Europe 
under [lie Nazis anti, therefore, 
racism was removed when the Nazi 
stale was abolished. 

□ Racism is absent from French 
culture because the 1789 revolution 
institutionalised "liberty, equality 
and fraternity" in French society. 

□ Sweden lias never been a colonial 
power ruling over non-white peoples. 

□ The Dutch operated a more 
benevolent form of colon ifllism. 
illustrated by a high rate of inter 
mnrnage between Dulch and ex 
L'nionial peoples. 

If traders examples to cover 
the missing Euro; lean Union 
conn tries, then we can millv be 
sure tliiil the L'U is free of racism. 

<Dr) John Wrench. 

Danish Centre for Ethnicity and 
Migration Research, Esbjerg , 

Denmark 


school trip to France to have her 
bags searched — she is mixed-race, 
the others were white. In Wetherby, 
in Yorkshire, she was asked by a 
policeman if she had absconded 
from _ a local secure home while 
standing on the pavement with a 
group of fellow sixth-formers. She 
asked the policeman why he was 
only putting questions to her. When 
we complained, a police inspector 
pointed out that the policeman was 
an ardentchurcli-goer. 

CPttgh. 

Birmingham 


Rea I villains 
escape justice 


cripples them with debt — realisti- 
cally hope for justice from the 
court? Would it right the wrongs of 
East Timor at the hands of Indone- 
sia? Would Israel have anything to 
fear, enjoying as it still does US aid 
and protection? Will oil multi- 
nationals allow future Sani Abachas 
to stand trial? Could Nicaraguan 
mothers arraign Ronald Reagan and 
George Cush, whose crimes against 
their country had no more justifi- 
cation than President Saddam's in- 
vasion of Kuwait? 

To trade in weapons is a crime 
against peace: would armaments 
moguls, and the governments that 
aid and abet them, be brought to 
book for the daily murder of 
thousands? Get real? We should. 

Paul Winstanley, 

Palmerston North. New Zealand 


G ARY YOUNGE reminded us of 
our struggles against racism — 
in England. In the eighties my 
daughter was the only one on her 


A N INTERNATIONAL Criminal 
/i Court, even one subscribed to 
by all 185 United Nations member 
states, must be contemplated with 
misgivings (Putting the dictators in 
the dock, June 21). It might indeed 
serve to punish the likes of Radovan 
Karadzic or Saddam Hussein, but 
could it exercise jurisdiction over 
more powerful and economically 
heavyweight villains? 

y n j ,e( * States in particular is 
blatant in its attempts lo manipulate 
the UN ns it tool of its foreign policy 
ami, by extension, capitalist hege- 
mony both uf which sanction 
“crimes against peace . . . crimes 
against humanity". It is hardly plau- 
sible that the major powers would 
support the creation of this court if 
they believed it would be any kind 
of check on their self-interest. 

, Could Third World countries 
impoverished by foreign exploita- 
tion — which turns their land to 
desert, uproots populations and 


T7/£ proposed International 
I Criminal Court has little chance 
of coming into being unless it is 
specifically applicable to losers 1 ' 
only. Otherwise, such stalwarts of 
international probity and justice as 
Bill Clinton (unilateral attack on 
, Baghdad without a declaration of 
war) and Margaret Thatcher (sink- 
ing the Belgrano in violation of the 
rules of engagement) might find 
themselves in the dock. And that 
wouldn’t do, would it? 

Charles Alversou. 

Parage. Yugoslavia 


r O FUEL her electoral campaign 
in Queensland, Pauline Hanson 
suggests that Australian aboriginal 
peoples want "separate black home- 
lands” similar to the Nunavut Terri- 
tory created through the 1993 
Nunavut land claim agreement be- 
tween Inuit and the government of 
Canada (Howard scorns "deranged" 
Hanson, June 14). This is an utter 
canard. 

Anyone who lives in Nunavut — 
including recent arrivals from the 
south — can vote in municipal, 
territorial and federal elections. 
Moreover, Inuit are proud Cana- 
dians who stand up for Canadas 
sovereignty in the Arctic, Through 
the Nunavut land claim agreement 
Inuit are joining, not leaving, the 
Canadian federation. Through 
ignorance or disingenuity Ms 
Hanson lias her Canadian "facts" 
completely wrong, warranting a 
formal apology to Inuit and the 
Canadian government. 

(Dr) Terry Fenge, 

Ottawa, Ontario 



GUARDIAN WEEKLY 


T HE . Russ '»n deputy nrijr, 
/ minister has issued an appeali 
llie international lomiminily | 
S15 billion to stave off R us j' 
imminent economic collapse. Rrv 
is quick, it seems, to plead for jj 
national co-operation. 

Maybe Russia sees "co-opemiJ 
as a one-way street? Recently i 
hosted and conferred with ti 
Yugoslav president. Slobodan Ml- 
sevic, seen by many members olid 
international community as a J 
criminal. Why isn't Russia J 
operating by turning 
United Nations war ci 
as Milosevic — who 
still carrying on his purges~iii 
“ethnic cleansing"? 

Kenny Hawley. 

Vancouver, Canada 


Mgencles In Seoul 
and Donghae 
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One Nation, 
many rednecks 

j WONDER if C-live Hamilton has 
fever left his think-tank in Can- 
berra (Australia's populist political 
earthquake, June 21). His article on 
the rise of the One Nation parly 
ascribes its success to "battlers" 
who have been marginalised by the 
major parties as a result of 
economic rationalism and global 
free trade, As anyone who has been 
to rural Queensland knows, many of 
the electors don’t care a stuff about 
all that leftwing theorising. 

As surveys have shown, basically 
they want their guns back, be- 
grudge "abos” any social assistance, 
distrust any "smart-ai-se" politician 
— especially from down south — 
worry about subsidies for their pig- 
farms and are intensely parochial. 

There is generally no higher 
".!«<* of unemployment than in 
the One Nation electorates, there is 
a lower percentage of Asian mi- 
grants, and there is a relatively high 
Aboriginal population. One Nation 
supporters are no different from the 
gnorant people who voted for Joh , 
Djelke-Peterson in the seventies and 
eighties. 

It may be better for Australia that 
the Pauline Hanson phenomenon is 
now m the open, so the conserva- 
tive parlies can be open about 
where they stand on social issues, 
hopefully with a resultant electoral 
benefit to the Labor parly. 

Nigel Hungerjbrd, 

Address supplied 
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OjUUNE HANSON said many 
/ Asians were not prepared to 
assimilate (One Nation gains divide 
Australia, June 21). Maybe the 
white Europeans could set an 
example — they've had more than 
200 years. Hanson’s fish and chips 
hardly qualify ns Aboriginal cuisine. 

I think it s time for her to visit her 
local Chinese for a little culinary 
enlightenment. 

Alan Gallagher, 

' tl. Turkey 


M artin kettle has go t it 

wrong: there is no demonstra- 
ble link between the passage of 
Proposition 13 and the deplorable 
state of education in California (Rude 
awakening for California dreamers, 
May 31). There is no argument about 
the latter, except from the teachers' 
unions. Where there is argument is 
at llie state capitoi in Sacrnmeniu. 
On budget day legislators again 
failed to submit a budget on time to 
the governor for signature. They 
are arguing about the disposition of 
a $4 billion budget surplus. 

This is not the fruits of “the Cali- 
fornia dream gofingj very sour" as 
Kettle would have everyone believe 
Four billion dollars a year is far 
more than anyone believes it would 
take to restore California's eduen- 
tion, in spite of the rapid increase in 
the school-age population. It is just a 
question of getting the legislators to 
do what they were elected to do. 

There is still a long way to g 0 in 
eliminating waste, but there is no 
shortage of funds lo do it. The elimi- 
nation of the expensive and ineffec- 
tive bilingual programmes will 
release additional funds for further 
all-round improvement. 

Nicholas Barra u, 

Nortlmdgc. California, USA 

A MEXICANS would benefit Irani 
O having a growing number of 
bdinguai youngsters (Bilingualism 
bites die dust in California. June 
">■ ?"> language planning in 
education needs real commitment 
and high-quality teaching, if young 
nispimo-Ainericans have fallen be- 
tween two linguistic stools, it Is 
probably inadequate funding and a 
lack of conviction that are to blame 
' n '!| e . w .?? k that Californians 
ended their 30-year experiment, an 
Institute of Welsh Affairs report (A 
Competitive Edge) found that Welsh- 
inedium secondary schools in 
•nglish-speaking South Wales score 
better than their English-medium 
equivalents on every measure, 
™ U|18S for teaching 
English and modem languages. 

Unlike Spanish, Welsh Is not a 
world janguage. But applied with 
conviction, bilingual education 
could serve the United States melt- 
mg pot as effectively as it does' the 
emerging regions of Europe. 

Extrof Thomas. 


IN CRITICISING Adrian Lym 
l film Lolita for allegedly dislortin,- 
some of the broader themes r 1 
Nabokov's novel (May 17). Rich*] 
Williams merely displays thri 
myopia of critics who demani 
mimetic versions of an origin: 
work and brook no attempts a! n 
pressionistic reinterpretation of it 
character or plot. 

Williams wants a Lolita free'.: 
what he calls the “shocking balm- 
ily” of I-yne's sexual images ai>l 
cleaving lo the notions of judgnieu 
and punishment for sexual unurtfiir 
doxy. Faced with a choice bctwM 
his vei-sion and Lyne's, I wiiMl 
chouse Lyne’s over one perineal*: [ 
with orthodoxy and didacticism, tb [ 
ultimate banalities. 

Gordon Sites. 

Chiba City, Japan 


Bodies found 
in N Korea 
[submarine 


i OUTH Korea said last week that 
I nine crew members were found 
_„id in a suspected North Korean 
lubmarine captured by the South 

nave 'shot "eight 
crew in their heads and then killed 
himself," said Major Kim Jung-woo, 
a spokesman for the joint chiefs of 
staff Defence officials said North 
Korean infiltrators were trained to 
kill themselves to avoid capture. 

The 30 metre sub had been 
discovered foundering with its pro- 
peller and periscope tangled in fish- 
ing nets. It was spotted by a fishing 
boat crew, 18km from Sokcho, a 
coastal town about 290km northeast 
of Seoul, and just south of the bor- 
der between the two Koreas. 

The vessel sank when a towing 
cable snapped as it was being 
hauled to a dockyard at Donghae. 
but was raised from the seabed. 
Warships combed the area where 
the sub was found, but no survivors 
have been reported. 
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South Korean navy personnel inspect the submarine at the port city of Donghae photogmph. choi kvl.sung 


South Korea’s president. Kim 
Daejung, said he would continue to 
maintain a flexible policy towards 
North Korea. 

"As the intrusion into our territor- 
ial waters by a North Korean sub- 
marine shows, military tensions are 
continuing,” Mr Kim said in a 
speech to war veterans on the 48th 


anniversary of a North Korean inva- 
sion that started the 1950-53 Korean 
war. A fraying truce ended the con- 
flict. leaving the two sides techni- 
cally still at war. 

North Korea last Saturday 
blamed the South for the deaths of 
the nine crewmen and demanded 
the immediate return of the bodies 


and the sub. Earlier it had said the 
sub had been "wrecked” on a train- 
ing mission and the fate of its crew 
was unknown. 

The vessel was found close to 
where a much larger North Korean 
submarine ran aground in Septem- 
ber 1996, triggering a 53-day hunt for 
its 26 occupants. 24 of whom died. 


West warms to Nigeria’s new regime 


^ lan Black, and 
j ^ancles In Abuja 


A FTER the second world wart- 
new nuclear energy industry 


T: 


HE United Nations secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan, arrived 
i I ■ in Nigeria on Monday to 
j| 2* the country’s new military 
“““VfTii IS: General Abdulgalam Abu- 

Ihhilu."- ‘ s ‘f s '- as re rS®' and democratic 

liability insurance by private cm*- , , tformami respect for human rights. 


nies. The US government took o' rf 
I he responsibility. Three M& 
Island. Chernobyl, Dounreay etc. 
proved that the insurance camp* 
nies were right. Which companie , 
ore insuring the genetic engines j 
ing pioneer Monsanto and its new I 
owners, American Home Product- 
— or is a $06 billion conglonieraif i 
able lo provide its own liability ! 
insurance? j 

JPCook, j| 

Odense, Denmark 


y OUR recent reports have used , 
the French spelling Marseille I 
(June 21), despite there being * 
long-established English usage, vu. 
Marseilles. T look forward to d* 
patches from Roma, Venezia, Lisboa- 
MUnchen, Geneve, Milano, WiHM 
Napoli, Kobenhavn, Firenze, Kfito- 
Antwerpen, Torino, Praha aj» 
divers places on the other side ofthe 
Channel — sorry. La Manche. 
David Townsend, 

Brentwood, Essex 

"TfeGuaigani 
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Mr Annan's visit is the clearest 
^ yet of foreign confidence in 
1 2 Abubakar and his pledge to 
i now tree elections and end the 
status that Nigeria gained 
der dictator Sani Abaclia, who 
M suddenly last month. 

' w, U 1 . do everything I can do to 
N'geria to democratic rule," 
I pnJr 11 ^ Mld- M1 have k een niuch 

tesi, my “ s with 

wn!!!!i ka foe secretary- 

-i- foe Commonwealth, 
ranU ® U8 P?? ded Nigeria from its 
S ■ JW «nd imposed sano 
Oonni^T. ^eeution of nine 
^kend^ aCBviBta ' arriveld last 
who Is Nigerian, 
M Gen Abubakar that the 


former colonials' club would take 
Nigeria back into the fold if he re- 
stored democratic rule and released 
all political prisoners. "An opportu- 
nity has emerged in Nigeria for 
dialogue and national reconcilia- 
tion,” Chief Anyaoku said. 

Nigeria started to shed Its pariah 
status last week when Britain and 
the European Union, the Common- 
wealth and the United States all 
rushed to engage with the country’s 
new military ruler after he freed 
more political prisoners. 

Gen Abubakar has already set 
free more than 30 of the political 
prisoners locked up under Abacha's 
rule, among them the former 
military ruler, General Olusegun 
Obasapjo. The next big step is seen 
as releasing the most prominent 
detainee, Moshood Ablola, who was 
arrested in 1994 for declaring liim- 
self president on the basis of an- 
nulled 1993 elections. 

Tony Lloyd, a junior minister of 
the British Foreign Office, visited 
Nigeria last week to spearhead an 
EU drive to talk to the general after 
the transformation of the political 
landscape. 


Gen Abubakar told Mr Lloyd he 
would do everything possible to end 
the world’s “unfavourable view" of 
Nigeria. He also said he was pleased 
by "efforts by Britain and Nigeria to 
improve relations between the two 
traditional allies", a government 
statement said. 

Mr Lloyd said he had asked for 
the release of Chief Abiola. Britain's 
position is that the Nigerian people 
must elect their ruler In fair and free 
elections. 

Chief Abiola's name was 
conspicuously absent from the list 
of 17 detainees released last week 
and his supporters fear there have 
been attempts to persuade him to 
renounce Ids claim to the presi- 
dency. 

Diplomats warned it would be 
difficult to strike the right note: 
There will be a stream of VIPs fly- 
fog in now and they all need to be 
sensitive," an African official said. 
“Any suggestion that the govern- 
ment is responding to external pres- 
sure wilt make a patriot out of every 
Nigerian ... But on top of that there 
is an understanding that support 
haB to be given to Abubakar by 


showing that there are paybacks 
when good things happen." 

Opposition groups want a transi- 
tional government of notional unity, 
and warn that international efforts 
must not give legitimacy to another 
military regime. "Visits that are not 
tied to benchmarks are no use and 
some of these visits have been 
arranged in a hasty manner," Kay- 
ode Fayemi of the Centre for 
Democracy and Development said. 
"Of course we welcome the re- 
leases, but Chief Abiola must be 
freed and there has to be recogni- 
tion of what happened In 1993." 

The US, which like the EU and 
the Commonwealth imposed limited 
sanctions on Abacha's regime, said 
it would send a high-level delega- 
tion to Abuja as soon as the govern- 
ment could meet it. 

“We are investing a high-level 
effort because the stakes in Nigeria 
are enormous. A democratic Nige- 
ria is key to a stable and prosperous 
West Africa, an invigorated African 
continent, and thus to US national 
interests and national security," 
President Clinton’s Africa specialist, 
Susan Rice, said this week. 


CIA to hire more spies after Indian lapse 

In New Vnrk 

^’%ence Agency 
h ‘ 18 to embark on the 


Hawaii® a0out 10 ra >hark on the 

■ : ^recruitment drive in its 


lii» ... j,. e walt e 01 

Thi s ^* s . nuc| ear 


clandestine 
Directorate of 
"•roben nf l ’ irin 8 record 

“Wof.T officere ' or spies, 
United ILL* 0 * 0 revitalise thi 
fitsbya^k ea P Ion sse capabili- 

llij'jj 8 * 8 ®? plans' lo hire more 
“.many spes sain 
*Wi the 're lowest intake; 
5 *. Th e "jSf r ns “« “Rain nest 
1 riac ”’ P 1 ^ Ca ^ l l num ^er of spies is 
l>t It is believed that 


around 1,000 case officers work in 
the directorate. 

The CIA will also reopen several 
overseas Offices that were shut in 
the early 1990s when Congress 
slashed Its budget after the end of 
[ the cold war. 

The reputation of the CIA, which 
was created under President Hai'ry 
Truman 50 years ago, has been tar- 
nished in recent years by scandals 
such a& those Involving double 
agents Aldrich Ames ' and Hatold 
NicolSon, 1 who both spied 1 for 
Moscow. ' , 

But the biggest blow to its credi- 
bility came' wheri the dgency was 
completely blindsided by 1 India’s 
nuclear tests' this jtear. The CIA di- 
rector, Gdorge Tenet, raid feefenfty: 


“While the intelligence community 
has for years closely followed the 
Indian nuclear programme, there Is 
no getting around the fact that we 
did not predict these particular 
Indian nuclear tests.” 

1 In M ay the CIA admitted that it 
had no agents who could have 
tipped off the US about India's iriten- 
tiohs. ' 1 ' 1 

But, this lapse might have a gal- 
vanising effect! Congress has now 
earmarked funds for . the recruit- 
ment drive. The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Newt 
Giligrich, made' sure the agency 
secured more money. The CIA cur- 
rently Reives $26.7 billion. 

! The recruitmeht drive Is, seen as 
an acknowledgment that the CIA 


might have neglected traditional 
espionage, or human intelligence, in 
favour of hi-tech methods such as 
eavesdropping devices and spy 
satellites. 

And new technologies such as 
encryption and computer networks 
have blunted the effectiveness of 
spy satellites and listening devices, 
forcing a return to more old- 
fashiorted methods. 

The agency hds also suffered a 
brain dicin' of talented and mid- 
carter officers Bince the end of the 
bold war, with many complaining 
about Ibw morale and a heavy- 
handed bureaucracy. CIA officers 
have been embroiled in public accu- 
sations of spying from France and 
Germany 1 among 'others. 'The 
agettey believes that par^ of the 
problem Is that Its. agents have 
failed to apply the basic& of training. 


The Week 


R OAD crashes, which already 
claim 500,000 lives a year 
and cause 15 million Injuries, 
will ove rtake tuberculosis, war 
and HIV as one of the world's 
biggest killers by 2020, accord- 
ing to the Red Cross. 

Death duties, page 23 


I VORY Coast confirmed that 
Alloune Blondln Beye, the 
United Nations special envoy in 
plane crash near the capita^ 
Abidjan. Beye was on a mission 
to African capitals to drum up 
support to avert further blood- 
shed in Angola. 


_ flirtation with the One 
Nation party in Queensland 
ended when an Independent 
state MP in effect handed power 
to the Labor party, giving it the 
extra vote it needs to form a 
viable minority government. 


Yasser Arafat, indicated 
for the first time that he has 
accepted the resignation of most 
of his cabinet — submitted 
neurly a year ago amid allega- 
tions of government corruption. 


Turkey, searched for 

vivors after an earthquake mea- 
suring 6.3 on the Richter scale 
left at least 129 people dead and 
more than 1,500 injured. 


_ _ dered the exhumation of 
Roberto Cahd's body 16 years 
after it was found hanging under 
Blackfriars Bridge In London, to 
establish whether the Italian 
banker took his own life or was 
murdered. 


- Lutheran churches have 
edged closer to resolving a 
theological dispute — on "justifi- 
cation”, or how one achieves 
salvation — that has divided 
them for nearly five centuries. 


T HE credibility of American 
Journalism took a further 
battering when TTrhe magazine 
published a letter from the 
managing editor announcing 
that he was investigating the ac- 
curacy of a recent story accusing 
US forces of using the deadly 
nerve gas sarin during the 
Vietnam war. 


T HE remains of the unknown 
US Vietnam war veteran who 
was Interred In the Tomb of die 
Unknowns in Washington's 
Arlington national cemetery 
in 1984 hove been positively 
identified as those of lieutenant 
Michael BlasBie of the US air 
force, who' was shot down over 
South Vietnam in i 972. 


G overnment troops in 

Yemen clashed over seven 
Germany among ' others. The I da^ya with tribesmen protesting 
agehty believes that Dart of the affnlnHt nriro inwontM n « 


against price Increases on fuels, 
leaving 52 people dehd and 
214 injufed! r 
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Serbs fight to retake key Kosovo mine 


S ERBIAN forces claimed on 
Monday to have recaptured 
part of a strategic coal mine 
vital to Kosovo's power supply from 
ethnic Albanian gunmen who seized 
it last week. 

Serbian sources said police used 
tear-gas to take control of the man- 
agement complex at the Belecevac 

fete! 

army units were also involved in the 
operation to dislodge die Albanians. 

The loss was not confirmed by 
ethnic Albanian sources, who ac- 
cused the Serbs of attacking Alban- 
ian-populated villages around the 
mine. Reporters said n large force of 
police backed by .armoured vehicles 
moved into the mining complex i 

( early on Monday and (hut detona- 
tions and gunfire could be heard 
during the day. At least three 
houses burned in the neighbouring 
village of Ade. 

Indonesian I 
agents shoot 
Dili protester 

John AgHonby In Jakarta 

| N DON ESI AN intelligence agents 
I shadowing a European Union 
troika of ambassadors around East 
Timor shot dead one man and 
injured four people when a crowd 
attacked their vehicle on Monday. 

The agente, who had accompa- 
nied the diplomats from the East 
Timorese capital, Dili, to Baucau, 
were set upon outside the town's 
St Antonio Cathedral by 800 people 
who had gathered to welcome the 
diplomats, led by the British 
ambassador to Indonesia, Robin 
Christopher. 

Incensed by the six officers 
openly attempting to carry arms 
into the cathedral grounds, where 
the diplomats were meeting the 
bishop of Baucau, Basilic dos 
Nasciemento, people jumped on the 
van and pelted it with stones. 

The incident followed demonstra- 
tions last weekend in Dili by thou- 
sands of protesters in an attempt to 
show the EU ambassadors the extent 
of opposition to Indonesian rule. 

Last Saturday rival protesters, 
pro-independence and pro- 
Indonesia, clashed in front of a 
church in Mnnatulu, about 65km 
east of Difi, where the funeral was 
taking place of n man shot by 
I Indonesian troops earlier that day. 

J Soon after (he clash at the funeral 
| thousands of pro-independence 
I demonstrators confronted troops 


The Serbian media centre Baid 
there were no casualties, but with 
signs of international confusion 
about how to handle the Kosovo cri- 
sis diplomats fear that if fighting in- 
tensifies it could cause a flare-up In 
the many regions of the province 
where the two sides are at a stand- 
off over demands by the ethnic Al- 
banians who dominate Kosovo for 
independence from Serbia. 

fe s $!ice a ' 

armoured personnel carriers sealed 
off the road to Belecevac. The Yugo- 
slav army has a large base barely 
300 metres from the management 
buildings. 

The surprise was that the secu- 
rity forces Iwd not acted against the 
lightly armed insurgents of the 
Kosovo Liberation Army several 
days earlier. Tire Albanians them- 
selves were expecting a counter- 
attack after they brought the mine 
to a halt last week by kidnapping 
nine Serbian mineworkers. 

After rliis the rest of the 1,700- 


member workforce stayed at home. 

Belecevac supplies coal for two 
power plants that provide electricity 
for the province of Kosovo and the 
rest of the national grid in Serbia. 

Christopher Hill, the United States 
ambassador In Macedonia who 
deputises for Richard Holbrooke, the 
main American troubleshooter on 1 
Kosovo, renewed US efforts to bro- I 
ker a ceasefire nn Monday. He was 


vie in Belgrade and then fly to 
Pristina to meet a Kosovo Albanian 
negotiating team. 

Veton Surroi, a member of the 
Kosovo negotiating team, warned 
that the situation threatened to 
spiral out of control: “If this police 
and military attack at Belecevac 
continues it will create a military 
response by the KLA in other areas 
that could make it impossible to 
reach any kind of negotiated solu- 
tion in Kosovo." 1 

In Luxembourg, meanwhile, Eu- i 
ropean Union foreign ministers 1 
appealed divided over US sugges- I 


tions that the KLA — dismissed 
until recently as a terrorist organisa- 
tion — should take part in peace 
talks with Belgrade. 

The UK Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, chairing the last ministerial 
meeting to be held during Britan's 
presidency of the EU, said talks 
must include “those who represent 
all shades of Kosovo opinion”. 

Last week, Nato gave its 
back independence for "kosovo, In- 
sisting that a political solution must 
be found to end the bloodshed. 

• United Nations and Dutch author- 
ities were conducting a security 
inquiry on Monday after a Serb ac- 
cused of playing a key role in the 
massacre of 200 mainly Croatian 
hospital patients outside Vukovar in 
1991 hanged himself while awaiting 
the verdict of the Yugoslav war 
crimes tribunal in the Hague. 
Slnvko Dokmanovie was a former 
mayor of Vukovar. 

La Monde, page 14 
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Thousands of East Timorese protest in Dili last week against Indonesian role photograph sum 

outside the office in Dili of the Indo- We are here to do whatever we can progress in the search for a Derma 

nestaa governor, Abilio Soares who to support the United Nations neat solution to theTssue of IheT? 

was meeting the Bnhsh. Dutch and process of a dialogue ... I will let ritory’s sovereignty 
Auslnan envoys inside. the UN know what I have seen" t ... ■. 

Mr Christopher said tfie EU dele- UN-sponsored talks between Por- idem, B J Habibie^offered East 
gallon was ,n the former Por- legal and Indonesia, which invaded Timor "special status” HHater ot 

luguesc colony 'to assess the the lerntoryin 1975 and annexed it fered to reduce the Indones'mn mh - 

situation alter the recent changes, the following year, have made little tary presence. 


Berbers angijsenegal turns back Guinea Bissau refugees 

3.t murder of i— ^ Duva j g m nh in Zlgulnohor brings a heightened risk of cholera The Senegalese army command | campaign, using landmines thought 

Oin/W ^ malaria. Most of them have in Dakar denies that the border has to have come from Guinea Bissau. 

I GUJIv^/OU oil lU0f"T“ENS of thousands of people gathered along Senegal’s border been sealed. Commanders in south- About 90 deaths have been caused 

° I are facing starvation and with the former Portuguese colony, ern Senegal, a province known « I k„ia, nH minoa «ni>« laet N«iu»mha,- 

- | disease as they flee fighting in one of Africa’s poorest countries. Casamance, say their orders coi 


Only a handful of refugees have from the capital. 


n Senegal, a province known as by landmines since last November, 
j Casamance, say their orders come Immediately after the Guinea 
" jm the capital. Bissau rebellion began, Senegal's j 

The rebellion in Guinea Bissau, president, Abdou Diouf, ordered ' 
d by a former independence 1,300 troops in to the country, whose j 
?hter, Brigadier Ansumane Mane, president is a close ally. These have 1 
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US boycott threat to Swiss banks 


Abdeimalik Touatl In ■ disease as they flee fighting in one of Africa’s poorest countries. Casamance, say their orders come Immediately after the Guinea 

and Victoria Brittain * vuinea Bissau because soldiers Only a handful of refugees have from the capital. Bissau rebellion began, Senegal's 

—.yarding Senegal's border are turn- reached Ziguinchor, Senegal's main The rebellion in Guinea Bissau, president, Abdou Diouf, ordered 

T HE Berber-speakingmwit^ ihem away and preventing aid border town. They are mostly led by a former independence 1,300 troops into the country, whose 

tain area of northern Ahetvfr° m mteTin S Guinea Bissau. Senegalese or Gambian and tell of fighter. Brigadier Ansumane Mane, president is a close ally. These have 

erupted in violence last 3 Tl* move Senegal, whose ugly scenes as Guinea Bissauans began on June 7. He had been been reinforced as the entire 

after the assassination ofMxi ’troops we struggling to contain an are turned away from border cross- sacked as armed forces chief amid Guinea Bissauan army, thought to 

IflunAo a radical singer who ’imuy rebellion centred on Bissau, ings at gunpoint. Rahilou Aidara, a allegations from the president, Jo3o number 3,500, has defected to the 

haa RvecTin na..^ .kt capital of Guinea Bissau, flies in Senegalese woman aged 75, arrived Bernardo Vieira, that 13 leading rebel side. 

ye jur 8 ™ r / 1IS 0Wn 8a ^ el y- Hie face of international calls to in Ziguinchor last week after walk- military figures were selling arms Amissionary in Casamance said: 

MatoubwaB a staunch anti- ' mr i a refugee crisis. ing 150km from Bissau. She said: to rebels in Casamance, a wealthy “We believe there are up to 100,000 

Islamist, outspoken Buppona! Of Guinea Bissau's 1 million popu- ‘The Senegalese soldiers are only province of cannabis-growing and refugees at Bafata, a further 100,000 

the Berber cause and detnoaijaion, up to 250,000 are estimated to letting women anti children through, tourism that began a fight for hide- at Mansoa, as well as . . . 5,000 to 

whose songs often criticised ^ displaced, roaming the country- Anyone who cannot give an address pendence 16 years ago. 30,000 at crossroads and villages all 

Algerian officialdom. '»de as the start of the rainy season in Senegal is turned away.” Its rebels have stepped up their along the northwestern border." 

The murder of the popular | 

champion of the Berber lan- i * ’ 

guage came as the goveraoiu |%||||rlo 

prepares to impose classical iw|JCIII 1 UUI W Uw 
Arabic as the language of the j- 
media and all public meeting TA 

Secular Algeria, not onfyiki v v 

Berbers but the francophone I ■ ■ v 

intellectual class, is enragedb v li/|J I IVTI ItJ Jv 
tills concession to moderate 1 
Muslims. The government it i M8| , „ ooch ln Madrld 

trying to detach the modenit* 

from the Islamist rebels who A PAIN is building 4nvliigh 
have been fighting a civil war Ofcnces to stop illegal imini- 
since 1092. pans entering ils North African 

Security forces said Mato# 1 enclave city, Mellila, and using it as 
aged 42, had been shot by a a passage point to Europe. 

“terrorist group" — the oflioi. Construction lifts begun on two 
code for Muslim rebels — ala fences along Melilln’s 10-km border 
fake roadblock. His wife and ruSh Morocco, which will he 
slsters-in-law were wounded, parollf-d by Spain’s paramilitary 
In northern Algeria riolpol>lcivfl guard. The fences, which 
were deployed, tear gas was ifou/d be finished by the end of the 
fired and helicopters hovered Ji-j, will cost about $10 million and 
overhead ns thousands of f ’be dotted with sensors, cameras 
Berbers converged on the ion p control towers. 
ofTlzl Ouzou, a centre of opp* Spain has been forced to step up 
tion to both the government immigration controls since it signed 
tiie Islamist groups. fe Schengen treaty that guarantees 

A9 anger at Matoub’s mvit he passage between signatory 
swept through the town, jwjj’ popean Union countries. The new 
smashed tlie windows of bank wets will replace the ragged 
government offices and shop tabed wire that did little to keep 
Witnesses reported looting.® 1 Migrants oul Melilla, with its 
one said the local agency of®* -Wff city, Ceuta, attracts thousands 
state airline, Air Algerie, lad Jjould-be immigrants from across 
been «et on fire. 

"It is not tile IslfliuisIsBh) ^flourishing trade has grown up 
killed him,” shouted one yon® ™’ v tog them how to sneak under 
as others smashed n mflUbos to wire and providing them with 
and scattered letters. Youngs Kage in planes or ships travelling 
wrecked lampposts and traw » Malaga or Almeria, 
fights. » ™ 01 } 1 2.000 people are thought to 

“Zeroual, assassin I" one ** died since 1990 crossing the 
group chanted, blaming rj 1 * 8 Gibraltar, one of the moat 
President LainineZeroual™ channels in the world, 

the murder. "A lot of Ms 8°^*, have been arrested, 
were critical of the govern™ 011 rivil guard admit they are 
said a young woman. wiped by immigrants trying to 

But Matoub Malika, d 1 ® ^ ? 11 over a stretch of water that 

singer’s sister, blamed the is» Become Europe's Rio Grande, 

ists, who kidnapped Id® 10 runs along the border 

and repeatedly threatened bh "wn Mexico and the United 

She said: “He has left hi® 

which will speak for him. n" (U|.,i^ e . ar Spanish army was 

is immortal. So these GW ■ j™ in Melilla to help the civil 
Islamist bastards, whereve .*«**■ nots broke out among 
are, will never be able to MH ^ ^ ta at a reception camp on 
■ . W outskirts. The 
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Mark TV-an In New York 


( I banks by a range of American 
local and state govern men ts was 
revived on Monday night after the 
World Jewish Congress gave the 
green light to such action over the 
issue of restitution for Holocaust 
survivors whose families lost assets 
deposited in Switzerland before and 
during the second world war. 

The World Jewish Congress pres- j 
idem, Edgar Bronfman, planned to f 


( tell a steering committee of state 
and local American finance officials 
scheduled to meet in New York this 
week that his organisation will not 
oppose their threatened boycott. 
The body is a key negotiator in 1 
compensation talks between Jewish 
groups and Swiss banks. 

The hardening of positions 
among Jewish groups follows a pub- 
lic offer of a maximum of $600 mil- 
lion from the three big Swiss banks 
last week. Ihey were hoping to fore- 
stall what could be a protracted and 


damaging legal battle, But Jewish 
groups are demanding payment of 
$1.5 billion from Swiss banks for 
failing to return assets deposited by 
Jews. They dismissed the offer from 
Credit Suisse. Swiss Bank and 
Union Bank of Switzerland as “out- 
rageous" and “insulting". 

The Swiss, for llieir part say that 
the figures emerging from a range 
of Jewish groups are seriously 
inflated. 

The US committee of local and 
state officials, led by the New York 


City comptroller, Alan Hevesi, will 
decide — after hearing testimony 
from Jewish groups, the state 
department and Swiss banks— 
whether to lift its moratorium on 
sanctions against the banks. It held 
off sanctions while compensation 
talks were proceeding. 

The five-member steering com- 
mittee represents 800 state and 
local government financial officials 
in the US who decide on such issues 
as where tu invest pension funds 
and where to deposit state accounts. 

The moratorium came into effect 
during the settlement talks that 
began in April under the auspices of 
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Mexico’s rebels gear up for high noon 




Michael McCaughan 

In 8an Cristdbal de tea Casas 


Most of the young men, and s 


A cloak of mist ami drizzle casts a 


the women, trained in the hills with shroud around the distant hills, the Zapatista uprising, and 


jj — ^ ara communities and the struggle for 

I LI ■ I 1 1 fa fj ■ 1 democracy in Mexico. 

Trnditionat conimuiiiiy punish- 
ments include flogging and. in ex- 
Cabaiias never owned land before treme cases, banishment. Tiie new 


villages have shifted the emphasis I 


the Zapatistas and form part of a where Zapalisla insurgents watch bewildered by the fulfilment of a j to "useful" punishment, such 


EUROPE THIS WEEK 

Martin Walker 

P RESIDENT Clinton's trip to 
China recalls Metternich's de- 
finition of a Great Power as 
one that is treated as such by other 
Great Powers. By that standard, Eu- 
rope remains an international light- 
weighL, even in financial matters 
where it thinks it deserves better. 

At the height of the Japanese 
financial crisis last month, when the 
yen was tumbling and the Chinese 
were threatening to devalue their 
currency unless the rot could be 
stopper!, the United Slates TVeasury 
secretary, Koberl Rubin, acted like a 
Great Power of finance. He arranged 
with the Bank of Japan a sudden and 
powerful intervention in the financial 

I f markets. The US and Japan jointly 
bought yen to stabilise both the cur- 
rency and the reeling international 
system, and to buy time for Japanese 
reforms to restore confidence. 

The Europeans, despite their 
gleaming new central bank and em- 
bryonic new single currency, along 
with their share of world output and 
world trade which exceed those of 
the US, were not part of the rescue, 
indeed, the financial affairs commis- 
sioner. Yves-Thihau/l de Silguy. told 
, die European Parliament Iasi week 
that “the joint intervention by the 
US and Japanese authorities to sup- 
port the yen took place without 
Europe even "being informed 11 . 

I So a very large hole haB suddenly 
appeared in the fundamental con- 
cept of the single currency. In order 
to convince the markets that it will 
be a sound currency, the Maastricht 
treaty insists that it be run by inde- 
pendent central bankers, without 
interference by politicians — a good 
way to run a currency but not so 
clever if the euro wants to play a 
responsible role In global financial 
stewardship and crisis management. | 
Rubin can do this because he has 
the political authority to take big 
derisions with billions of dollars of 


his country's money, and a staff that 
can keep secrets and which is 
skilled in running the world's finan- 
cial system. In addition, he has cred- 
ibility in tlie markets. Europe has no 
such figure, and the single currency 
has no plan to appoint one. 

Given the ambitions of the euro 
to become a rival to the dollar as an 
international reserve currency, and 
given the sheer economic weight of 
the European Union, Europeans 
mny have to come up with some 
kind of solution. It will not be 
enough to leave matters to Wim 
Duisenberg. head of the central 
bank. There is nothing in his man- 
date that says he can risk billions of 
euros in trying to stabilise a plung- 
ing yen and preserve the world 
from a financial crisis. 

There are two bodies that could 
take a stab at the job. The first is 
Ecofin, the monthly gathering of the 
EU's 15 finance ministers. They 
have few staff, with little experience 
of crisis management. And it is not 
easy to get all 15 ministers together 
to take big decisions. On top of that 
the difficulty of getting a committee 
of 15 to take swift, decisive action 
hardly needs to be emphasised. 

The current system under which 
each EU member state holds the 
Presidency of the European Council 
temijorariiy and thus chairs the 
meetings of Ecofin. is unsatisfac- 
tory because four EU members are 
not in the euro zone. Moreover, the 
six-month stints by small countries 
such as Luxembourg, Greece and 
Portugal carry little international 
weight or credibility. 

Then there is the euroXl, the 
informal club of the 11 finance min- 
isters in tlie euro zone. They do not 
have any staff. And even If the big 
three — the French, German and j 
Italian finance ministers — agree to 
intervene in a global crisis, there 
are eight others to be cajoled into 
taking the kind of risk that can end 
a politician's career. 

Tlie European Commission has 
I accordingly called for the appoint- 


I HE Zapatista community of reserve force ready to aid the instir- silently 


I Siete de Enero (7th January) gents should war restart. sisters below. Weapons and radios like themselves, worked on Pepe The government insists that the I 

I celebrated Mother's Day in Tlie new village is one of 5b com- have been spirited into the hills Castellanos’s land. Tlie day’s labour Zapatistas have changed nothing 

Hyle this year, with biscuits, fizzy inunities forming the “17th of No- during the past six months as the is still a rough physical challenge, since January 1994, further impov- | 

drinks, football and song. The ehil- vember" autonomous district, which rebels build for peace but prepare but at least the fruits belong to them. erishing the people they claim to 

dreo transformed discarded card- in turn feeds into a 32-district for war. Women’s rights are guaranteed, support. On the ground, however, | 

board boxes into war shields, then regional autonomy project. The The government has senL army no government aid is accepted, alco- there is a new confidence among I 


their brothers ami centuriesokl dream. Their ancestors, I clearing land for production. 

Weapons and radios like themselves, worked on Pepe Tlie government insists that the I 


wrf boards, while others impro- small liberated enclaves are sur- reconnaissance flights and 


hoi is banned and voter abstention is the Indian people. Indian men and I 


I kites from plastic bags and r ounded by 60,000 Mexican troops, barrage of radio propaganda. The the policy at election time — in women used to walk with heads < 



pieces of string. And they flew. police and paramilitaries. rebels combat the propaganda with theory. In practice, tradition, corn- bowed; now they look you in the eye 

The children's creativity mir- The state governor, Roberto a mobile information unit. The local mon sense and expediency prevail, and discuss world politics. “Some- 

rtred lire imagination of their Albores Guillen, the third governor Zapatista commander set off one In 1996 the Morelia district rejected times we go to bed with a sore head 

parents, who have fashioned a revo- elected by nobody since the 1994 morning in May with a truck, tele- tile rebel leadership’s call for absten- from thinking so much,’’ one vil- 

blioa out of trees, hunting rifles, a uprising, has described the au- vision, video and generator and lion and voted in a sympathetic lager said after a lengthy discussion 

trickle of non-governmental aid and tonomous districts as "the greatest stopped at a prearranged spot candidate as mayor of Altamirano, a on the Irish pence process. 

4 huge amount of nerve. For the threat to democracy" in Mexico and where men and a donkey carried rancher stronghold that never had Governor Guillen got it right 
B) young men and women who rose pledged to dismantle them one by the gear up the hills. an opposition candidate before 1994. when he described the Zapatista 

up in 1994 and occupied the estates one. He is a man of his word. The Lucio Cabailas community “We have our autonomous struc- autonomy project as “the greatest 

of wealthy ranchers, this is the land Taniperlas, Tierra y Libertad and gathered in the local church to wires Firing ahead here,” says threat to democracy" in Mexico, 

of milk and honey — or at least of San Juan Libertad are in embers, watch a documentary showing Commander Ramdn, gesturing at Tlie rudimentary rebel project ex- 

nango and pineapple. tlie result of a campaign that has left women and children routing Mexi- Morelia’s community centre with poses 70 years of misrule by . Mex- 

Their new home boasts a river, a a dozen people dead, more than 100 can soldiers from their village. Tlie soup kitchen, meeting hall, dornii- ico’s PRI party and inspires similar 


n opposition candidate before 1994. when he described die Zapatista 
“We have our autonomous struc- autonomy project as “the greatest 


nango and pineapple. tlie result of a campaign that has le 

Their new home boasts a river, a a dozen people dead, more than 1C 
football pitch, a health promoter jailed, and 12 foreigners expelled, 
usd, for the moment, a tense peace. Beyond Siete, across a deep rive 


can soldiers from their village. Tlie soup kitchen, meeting hall, dornii- ico’s PRI party and inspires similar 

local women strained to hear every tory. library, vegetable garden and resistance around the country, 

insult, as hoots of laughter re- even a photographic darkroom. The Zajjatistas' cardboard surf- 


JC . t , , .... , Ifthey can steal electricity from the 31 families established Panclio Villa, sounded in the church. Another “But why not beat the government boards and flimsy shacks may be 

l states mat co-oramated the rescue of the yen and thus stabiii* ^hvray as planned and pipe water displacing Luis Urbina, n wealthy documentary showed mass mobili- on their own territory when we I razed by tanks and bombs bul the 


nonth. Europe was excluded 


ment of a central political authority 
to act as a counterpart to the US 
Treasury secretary: "Europe has 
not played a political role to match 
its weight on die world's economic 
and financial scene. To benefit from 
tlie coming of tlie euro, a satisfactory 
solution has got to be be found to this 
question of external representation 
of the euro zone," De Silguy said in 
the EU's first formal statement on 
the Japanese financial crisis. 

His speech brought into the open 
a problem that has been simmering 
for months. It explains much of the 
political infighting over the role of 
the euro-XI group, from which 
Britain is excluded. 

Britain lias long feared that its 
privileged role at the top tables in 
the G8 and the International Mone- 
tary Fund could be undermined by 
the euro-XI group, and has accord- 
ingly fought hard to weaken its role. 
The appointment of a “Mr Euro", 
sharing tlie responsibility for global 
financial management with the US 
Treasury, would emphasise the po- 


u i from a nearby spring, they will set- Landowner. The airstrip that used to saiions in Mexico City after the can?" he adds, 
'tiedown happily for the rest of their ferry guests to his elegant hacienda Acleal massacre, while the last film Tlie Zapitiisi 


htol costs to Britain of remaining will probably fill tile n, villagers st j|| curse "barl is tinned with wooden shacks, while 

outside the sing e currency. uum and die El wib conua* ^^,- but tl m ^ his home is the local school. 

The external representation of play the curious double rale of* with their new autonomous Every rebel village has a shorl- 
the euro, as the Maastricht treaty nom.c giant and pnllUcaldwarl.lt ,-J wcinlnci i, elec t«i each year. wave radii., operated round die 

rails it, wil be a crucial role. It wnd is not healthy and probably a. S* fe „* o£ dott-ns of new cluck, that feeds into a regional 

entail speaking at the G8 and IMF ast because of the scale ofthepa 4<es , hal bave lM , „ dwork triI< , k ; ns mny movements, 

meetings and in internatumal crises lent. worlds currency art CWapis, in southeastern Mexico, on slrnv (arm animals nnd gossip. Tire 

for the only economic and monetary routinely trade more thnnSl.-W. fi„ sta , tened by ranchcrs afk .,. villagers' only contact with the out- 

block big enough to be a counter- ion in the course of a workmjt fcZwfista rfbe | toil , ^ neu . vil . sille worM is a „ occasional trip to a 

weight to the dollar. Because it Is so In other words they trade in a sfc ^ ^ i0 the rebe| churi , hospi , a | in w |, ere 

important, die individual euro rone as much wallh as the US ecwc.i-j w a on „ K occasio|lal , h ey sell a few kilos of coffee or corn 

members, the EU Commission and produces in a year. In markd? - li.Kailfromc^fccQvdmber sales to pay for sugar, soap and salt, 
tiie European Central Bank are all this scale US ensrs management 
loathe to entrust such a starring readiness to intervene needs all fr j “ 
role to any of the others. credibility and big-gun support ! n rs i . _ 

m Despite the lessons of coordina- can get. It is thus in Washington^ Cl OClIVclQOr aimV OTTICSl 

tion learned by US and European tereslto encourage Europe to de^' ( 

central bankers and the IMF over a counterpart for its own Tre» firflProH mi irHor of I N Til IHQ 

the past 20 years, the governments secretary, in order to share the fe I '-1CIGU I I lUI Uv/I Wl v-/w I IL4I IO 

involved in the euro have failed to den of responsibility. 

address the chaUenge. This seems • Britain agreed a crash g i I said Robert White, the US 

unwise. -Hie Asian mala Is not over, gramme with European Com®. nmbaasndor at the time of the 

and the Russian cn a. rumbles on. sion and Parl.ame.lt offcokh ^SALVADOR'S defence min- killings. He was replaced by Mr 

^ !i . l i P int ° r ek “ r i e ,?' 0re j altr suspected that a member Pickering aoon afterwards. 

=te.fr°meast- for the EU's saspended "f Hr Wjh command had or- MrWhlte made It clear he was 

Fn. the i v. $fk)0 million fur good works ■ _ toed ihe murder of four I toiler! not referring to bis succesaor. 


was nboui women discussing l heir 
reasons for joining l lie Zapatistas. 
Tlie 200 peasant farmers in Lucio 


compromises dial do nui belray lilt- leaves for shelter and eating berri'- 
original guals of (he uprising — (he if necessary, never asking |ktmi» 
beliermeiil of tile Chiapas Indian sion to govern llieirnwu affairs. 
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ern Europe to Latin America. $600 million for “good works”. 

For the foreseeable future, habit 

and convenience mean that the US Finance, page 19 


Americans are not so cocky after ail 


^ riiurchwomen in 1980 “What has been released moves 

™ informed the US ambassador toward confirming what most of 
’ /“ s belief, newly released state us have always believed, that 
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Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 


f I Clinton said as he Jeff Wash- 
I ington for Beijing last week, “to 
1 learn more about die country and 
| its people and to explain to them 
about America and tfie tilings that 
| Americans believe in." 

J From some heads of state such j 
I an aspiration would Jinve sounded j 
I faintly presumptuous, perhaps even f 
absurd. But not from an American 
> president and certainly not to many I 


American ears. No one with much 
exposure to Americans can be in 
any doubt that most citizens of the 
United States are genuinely proud 
of their country and its values, anti 
are keen to proclaim these around 
the world. 

They also believe that America is 
belter than other nations, and per- 
haps even that Americans are better 
than other people. This is tlie 
greatest nation in the world" is a 
commonly used piece of political 
rhetoric. 

This sort of belief, even though 
not universally held, sets the US 
apart from most other nalions. No 
German politician would say that 
Germany is (Jin greatest nation in 
I the world. A Brilis-h, French or 
j Israeli politician wight say it; but 
f even in those countries (lie claim 
would strike many people ns dubi- 
I oils, even dangerous. 

One has become used, in a world J 
dominated by US political, eco- 
nomic and cultural success, to the 
notion that America is Top Nation 
— and knows it. So it comes as a 
real and instructive corrective to j 
read a study this week by the Uni- j 
versity of Chicago's national opinion I 


research centre which provides a 
much more subtle picture of what 
US citizens think. 

The study finds — and it’s no sur- 
prise — that Americans are proud of 
their nation. But it does not find that 
they are uniquely proud of them- 
selves, or even that they are tlie 
nation with tlie most “general pride" 
in the world. That accolade goes to 
Austria. 

Chicago researchers looked 
at 22 different nationalities, though 
in the case of Germany they treated 
the former divided halves sepa- 
rately. Of the 22 countries. 17 were 
European; the others were tlie US, 
Canada, New Zealand, Japan and 
the Philippines, They surveyed 
each nationality's pride in 10 spe- 
cific areas: democracy, political 
influence, economic achievements, 
social security, achievements m 
science, sports anti the arts, the 
armed forces, history, and fair and 
equal treatment of ail groups in soci- 
ety. In all, the researchers inter- 
viewed 28.000 people. 

Americans were the proudest 
nation in four of these categories — 
political influence, economic achieve- 
ment, science nnd technology, and 
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In March the enlisted men hroke 
their 17-year silence and told US 
human rights Investigators they 
had acted only after receiving 
clear and explicit “orders from 
above". 
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Congress and the Lawyers’ 
Committee for Human Rights, 
which represents the cluirch- 


fiifwt i.-T? 0 P'tfelia of US involve- terviewed the guard members, 
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The Week In Britain James Lewis 

Blair’s U-turn gives 
car-owners a boost 


T HE VOTERS of Middle England 
won another victory last week 
when the Prime Minister 
abandoned tough plans to penalise 
motorists for multiple car owner- 
ship nnd excessive use of their large 
vehicles. Although firm plans had 
not been drawn up, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, John Prescott, who 
has overall responsibility for trans- 
port, was in no doubt that a forth- 
coming white paper would curb 
private car use and promote better 
IHiblic transport. 

Il hml been suggested that 
motorists would be required to pay 

( congestion charges — between £2 
I and £10 a day — to finance public 
I transport in their areas; that 
charges should be levied for road 
( use on routes into city centres: and 
J that the Government would act to I 
regulate privatised bus and rail 
services. These ideas had attracted I 
wide public support, though not | 
from die motoring lobbies. f 

Now, it seems, nothing much will i 
happen. "High-earning car-owners J 1 
need have no fear of the white c 
paper," said the Transport Minister, e 
Gavin Sining. “There is no question p 
JJ rj,,r discouraging car ownership, r 
We want in reduce car dependency b 
nifi usage." 

Environmental groufis mid public- 
transport supporters described the ■'< 

Government's decision as a lame Si 

retreat. Mr Prescott's while pnper tV 
had already been delayed by several tt 
months because of a long-running S ) 
and seemingly unsuccessful battle c 
to persuade the Treasury to fund c 
public transport projects. There will h 
now be no lime for MPs to debale it 
before die summer recess. £ 


I Mackay, tried to enforce similar 
changes but had to back down in 
Hie face of protests from the Bar. 
This resulted in a cumbersome 
compromise that allowed a commit- 
tee of four senior judges to decide 
which n on-bar risLers should and 
should not be allowed to appear in 
tile higher courts. This committee 
is now to be abolished. 

Besides reducing costs for 
members of the public, the change 
will also mean that organisations 
such as the Crown Prosecution 
Service, the Serious Fraud Office, 
government departments, local 
councils and companies will have 
the right to argue their own cases in 
the higher courts. 


AN IRA MAN who transported 
London Docklands bomb 
mat killed two men and caused £150 
million of damage was jailed for 
to years at Woolwich crown court in 
south London, but could be free 
wiUirn two years as part of the Good 
Friday peace agreement in North- 
ern Ireland. 

Murder charges against James 
McArdle. a 39-year-old bricklayer 
from Co Armagh, were abandoned 
because of what Mr Justice Kay 
described as "flagrant contempt" by 
the Sun newspaper. The Attorney- 
General will now consider whether 
to prosecute the paper for publish- 
ing details that were not known to 
the jury. 

McArdle's sentence was for con- 
spiring to cause explosions but he 
knew all along (ha l any penalty 
imposed on him would in many 
ways be meaningless. It had already 

been decided, as part of Ihe political , 

J settlement in Northern Ireland, that 
| those serving sentences for terror- f 
I is l offences would serve only a tiny 
portion of their rime if the organ isa- I 
lion to which they belonged signed j 
up to (he settlement and its alien- I 
dant ceasefire. f 

I TP HE LORD Chancellor, Lord I 
I ■ Irvine, declared war on his own I 
I profession when he insisted that , 
I solicitors should be given the same i J 
I rights as barristers to conduct cases I I 
J In the higher courts. This means I 
that litigants and defendants will no I // 
longer have to hire two lawyers to I ft 
handle their case. I I’ 

Lord Irvine's predecessor, Lord I / 


I I Spencer to talk aloud about his 
late sister Diana, Princess of Wales. 
Since he hadn’t got much of 
anything new to say, it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that the 
broadcast was timed to promote the 
opening to die public of Ihe Spencer 
estate, Althorp, where the first 
pilgrims will be able to pay their 
respects to the princess, who is 
I buried on an island in the middle of 
an ornamental lake. 

hasn't he just creating a tourist 
Graceland? asked liis interviewer, 
Sally Magnussun. The earl admitted 
thatvisitors would be charged £9.50 
to visit the Diana museum in an old 
stable block and that only 10 per 
cent of the proceeds would go to 
charity, the rest going to pay off his 
huge overdraft. 

Later some 15,000 people paid 
£39 . j 0 a head to attend a Diana 
chanty concert at Althorp and stuck 
it out through pouring rain to listen 
to performances from, among 
others. Chris de Burgh, David 
Hasselhoffand Sir Cliff Richard 

But residents of London's most 
fashionable borough responded 
with fury to proposals for a memor- 
ial garden commemorating Diana in 
hensington Gardens, scene of wide- 
spread public grieving following her 
death. They are to be consulted 
about the £10 million scheme, but 
fear it will go ahead regardless. 

Meanwhile parliament could sit 
on a Saturday to ensure that legisla- 
tion ratifying the landmine ban. 
cnnmpioned by Diana, is passed 
before the firet anniversary of her 
death on August 31. The Govern- 
ment had originally said it had no 
available parliamentary time. 
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B uckinghamshire county 

council has apologised for 
the first time for the “pain and 
/ 1 anguish" caused to adults with 
1 [earning disabilities by itB failure 
to close down two nursing 
1 homes where residents endured 
i regime of systematic abuse. 

L ORD NEILL, the barrister ap- 
pointed byTony Blair to dean 
op political corruption, pulled 
out of representing the former 
Thry leader of Westminster coun- 

dl, Dame Shirley Porter, in her 

■ Wit to overturn a £27 million 

surchargejor “disgraceful gerry- 

Rain stops pla^ . . . Two mud-soaked fea tiva 1 cn p rs nhnn h n i Hwked alnus. The announce- 

was shining by the end of die three-day music feadvalTnl h of 1 f “ otbaU at Glastonbury. Hkk meet embarrassed some of bis 

spirit from drowning. Thousands left d» Somerset site ™ aave m “ ch <** •*■*» who had complained 

somerset site early after two days of heavy rain monossraff that he had been “wimpish” for 

_ " : flaying in bed with flu for a week. 

GPs agree health service 

reform 

i I Medical Journal. Rlchn.H 



I to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment’s health service reforms, but 
warned that the timetable is unreal- 
istic and that debts of some £200 mil- 
lion must be wiped out. 

The decision by the annual con- 
ference of local medical commit- 
tees, represendng GPs, will come as 
a relief to ministers who had feared 
an embarrassing clash would mar 
celebrations marking the 50th 
anniversary of the national health 
service on July 5. 

However, debate at tile confer- 
ence revealed strong pockets of con- 
tinuing opposition to the reforms — 
by which GPs will gradually take 
over the commissioning of health 
care — despite concessions by Alan 
Mtlbum, the health minister. 

Dr Martin Harris, front Barnet in 

Clash over 
vitamin curb 


I north Umdoii, warned: “We are the left proriding a rump 
ones who are going to be blamed poor. 

when we cannot deliver (lie services But Dr Richard 
topatienls." Lewis rp ' 


The British Medical Association for 


had threatened to ballot GPs on out of touch with reality' as it, 
non-co-operation with the reforms, win, opposed the NHS halt ! 
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^ I Medical Journal, Richard 

Smith, castigated the quality of 
left providing a runip service fori scientific papers he and his 
l* 1 * 1 ' colleagues receive, saying that 

But Dr Richard Vautrev. t onfer 5 per cent of published 
Leeds, said GPs who opposed articles reached minimum stan- 


™ i-m.neu miiumum star 

archaic i 1 1 aaras of scientific soundness. 


Tlie conference voted agaio-t 
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I OVERNMENT plans to limit 
^ drastically the sale of vita- 
min B6, which is used by 2 mll- 
1 Hon women every day to combat 
p re-menstrual tension, must be 
scrapped, an authoritative MPs’ 
committee demanded last week. 

The verdict from the Commons 
Agriculture Select Committee is 
s damaging blow to ministers 
whose proposal lias already led 
to supermarkets and chemist 
chains withdrawing up to 500 
health products rontabiing the 
vitamin from the shelves. 

MPs have received more than | 
1 10,000 letters of protest- the 
largest critical postbag since the 
row over beef on the bone, 

The MPs’ Endings were based 
on the Intest American research, 
which points to symptoms such 
as tingling, numbness and clum- 
siness associated with long-term 
doses of 500mg or above. 

The MPs said there should be 
a voluntary limit of lOOmg a day 
and clear health warnings on the 
bottles. 
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Lawrence inquiry fiasco as 
suspects deny involvement 


David Palllater and Rory Carroll 

T HE parents of Stephen 
Lawrence on Monday 
begged black militants not to 
turn the public inquiry into their 
son's murder into a circus after 
furious protests by members of the 
Nation of Islam led to scenes of 
violence and farce. 

Doreen and Neville Lawrence 
had waited five years to see five 
white youths answer questions 
about their movements on the night 
of Stephen’s death and their attitude 
to black people. But within an hour 
the cross-examination had been 
halted amid pandemonium as police 
fired CS gas on demonstrators out- 
side the building. 

Jamie Acourt, the first of the five 
suspects to take the stand, was left 
in no doubt about the hostile recep- 
tion he was going to get as he 
strutted into the building in his sun- 
glasses, dark suit and open-necked, 
bluechecked shirt. “Murderers," 
the protesters chanted outside — 
and, once he had taken the witness 
stand, a large section of the public 
gallery, including the Nation of 
Islam militants, raised their fists and 
turned their backs. 

Gasps and jeers had erupted from j 
the public as Acourt, aged 22, de- 
nied being a racist or ever carrying 
knives. Within seconds of his cross- I 


examination starting, the inquiry 
chairman, Sir William Macpherson, 
warned him against committing 
perjury, and the Lawrence family 
savoured a moment that had eluded 
them through five years, two trials 
and a coroner’s inquest. 

After he had taken the oath, Ed- 
mund Lawson QC, the inquiry coun- 
sel. told him he enjoyed immunity 
and asked him if he was prepared to 
assist the inquiry. “Yes," said Acourt 
with what would be typical of his 
monosyllabic responses. 

But shortly afterwards chaos 
erupted as a group from the Nation 
of Islam invaded the council cham- 
ber. following serious scuffles out- 
side. As the phalanx of militants — 
wearing dark suits, white shirts and 
red bow ties — marched down the 
room, Acourt was bundled by police 
out of a back door. 

The leader of the group, wearing 
a sophisticated wire radio transmit- 
ter. bellowed at Sir William: "This is 
a sham. You are stopping the people 
from coming into the inquiry." 

To the astonished Lawrences, 
they shouted: “You have got to 
stand firm, brothers. Slavery is over.” 

Tlie inquiry was adjourned for 
three hours, after which the 
Lawrences' barrister, Michael Mans- 
field. resumed questioning Acourt 
and two others of the five-man gang. 

Pressed on evidence that they 


carried knives in public and were 
racists, the three were taciturn and 
hostile. Like his brother, Neil 
Acourt. aged 22, said he was unable 
to remember details. He repeatedly 
denied being a racist and said 
remarks made on a police surveil- 
lance video said to be "peppered” 
with references to "niggers" and 
"Pakis" were “a joke". 

He said he was angry at haring 
been accused of Stephen’s murder 
and had been "persecuted" ever 
since. Fear of attack had forced him 
to start carrying a knife for pro- 
tection. 

David Norris, aged 21. said there 
was “no evidence whatsoever" 
against him, and he had been very 
angry at being accused of the killing. 

Earlier, it seemed unlikely the 
inquiry would resume following the 
disruption. CS gas from four floors 
down floated up the lifts at Hannibal 
House in London's Elephant and 
Castle, injuring four security guards. 

Doreen Lawrence rushed to a 
microphone in an attempt to restore 
calm. "At no time have we ever 
disrupted anything." she shouted. 

“Please, please keep calm in 
order for us to continue. Tlie ]x»lict- 
altitudes towards us and my family 
ami people in the black community 
have been disgraceful. But for the 
safety of everybody, please could 
you keep calm." 
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Members of the Nation of Islam gather before the arrival of five suspects In the Lawrence inquiry, and 
the outbreak of violence which forced the hearing to be suspended photograph: doug marke 

Experts row over ‘definitive’ divorce findings 


vJ rated parents run twice the risk 
of suffering problems ranging from' 
poor performance at school to 
psychiatric disorder In later life, a 
definitive assessment of all available 
research concluded last week. 

But many such problems will 
stem not from parental separation 
. but from the conflict preceding it, 
according to experts brought in 
from Australia and New Zealand to 
■ give an impartial verdict on an issue 
that has spilt British researchers. 

: The experts’ conclusion is that 
1 deeply unhappy couples should stay 
together “for the sake of the 
children" only if they can protect 
them from the effects of the misery 
and feuding. Otherwise, separation 
may be the better optibn. 


“It is especially important that 
parents appreciate the possible 
damage from overt conflict and 
violence and from the Involvement 
of children in their dispute's," said 1 
Bryan Rodgers of the Australian 
National University in Canberra. 1 

The scale of harm to children 
through divorce and separation has 
been a hotly contested academic 
dispute. Some studies have claimed 
that children fell at school, turn to 
crime, Buffer Ill-health and grow up 
to repeat their 1 parents’ mistakes. 
Others have argued that such 
effects are greatly overstated and 
that worse befalls children who stay 
in acrimonious, intact families. 

Mr Rodgers, together with Jan 
Pryor 1 of the University of Auckland, 
New Zealand, was commissioned by 
the Joseph Rowntree Foundation 
GRF) to ' review more 1 than 200 


British studies on the issue; Tlie ex- 
perts conclude that “as a rule' of 
thumb, many adverse outcomes are 
roughly twice as prevalent among 
children of divorced, families com- 
pared with children from other 
families". These outcomes vary 
from bed-wetting and aggressiqn to 
below-par school performance and 
early parenthood and smoking, 
drinking and drug misuse. 

However, Mr Rodgers and Ms 
Pryor say that most studies have 
gone wrong in failing correctly to 
attribute such outcomes to what 
children experience during tile 
build-up to separation and divorce. 

“Although the differences in out- 
comes are clear, it cannot be as- 
sumed that parental separation is 
their ' underlying cause. The com- 
plexity of factors that impinge on 
families before, during and after 
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I Aids research 
given a boost 


I VI Gates, Levi Strauss and the 
Government are leading the way in 
donations for the development of an 
Aids vaccine by 2007, it was an- 
nounced at the start of die 12th 
World Aids conference in Geneva 
last week. 

Although Levi Strauss has not 
revealed the value of its contribu- 
tion. Mr Gntes has stumped up 
SL5 million, and the Government 
£200,000 from Gare Short's Depart- 
ment for International Development. 

The gifts are being hailed as the 
first significant commitments from 
an individual, a government and a 
corporation towards an organised 
international effort to develop a 
vaccine which is the best hope for 
the 16,000 people infected with HIV 
every day. Ninety per cent of these 
live in the developing woiid, where 
drugs that have proved so effective 
in normalising life with Aids in the 
West are prohibitively expensive. 

The conference saw the launch of 
the International Aids Vaccine 
Scientific Blueprint — a strategy to 
gel money into the right labs for 
research on a vaccine and trials 
start ed in blackspots. 

In a statement the International 
Aids Vaccine Initiative, the charity 
behind the blueprint, said: “Scien- 
tists believe that n vaccine is possi- 
ble: however, so fur. vaccines have 
not been a priority." 

Tlie pharmaceutical industry is 
reluctant to invest heavily in a pro- 
ject that may not bring vast rewards, 
as there is no money in the develop- 
ing world to yield the returns il says 
it needs for the high costs of 
research. 

The world is not on track to 
meet the goal of n safe and effective 
Aids vaccine in the next decade,” 
said Margaret Johnston, the char 
ily’s vice-president for scientific 
affairs. 'This programme will not 
only put us back on track; it will put 
us on a fast track." 

Tlie blueprint recommends the 
creation of between three and six 
“international product development 
teams" to speed tlie testing of 
promising vaccines in areas where 
there are Aids epidemics, and to 
promote links between scientists in 
the developed and developing world 
— as well as ensuring it is those in 
the developing world who benefit 
once vaccines are ready. 


separation indicates a process, 
rather than a single event that mer- 
its careful examination." 

The experts also cast doubt on 
the widely held view thnt it is the 
absence of a father figure that con- 
tributes most to problems among 
children of separated and divorced 
parents, pointing out that children 
whose fathers die do not exhibit as 
many diffictilties but children in 
Btepfamilies do. 

Janet Lews; JRF director of 
research, said she hoped the expert 
assessment would help calm aca- 
demic rivalry over the issue. More 
research was needed, though, on 
! what children themselVes felt 

Maeve Sherlock, director of tlie 
National Council for One Parent 
Families, said the experts' findings 
“explode the myth that children 
inevitably fare Vrorse Viecause they I 
: live In a orie-parent family”. 

Polly Toynbee, page 24 
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Cook’s ethical arms policy in disarray 


T HE Government has approved 
more than 2,000 licences for 
arms exports to some of die 
world’s most volatile trouble-spots 
in apparent breach of its ethical for- 
, eign policy guidelines, according to 
a report published last week. 

They include categories covering 
the supply of small arms and 
machine-guns to security forces in 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey and Indo- 
nesia, despite a pledge that licences 
would not be granted if there was “a 
clearly identifiable risk Ihnt the 
export might be used for internal 
repress ion". 

Sixty-four licences were granted 
to Indonesia for categories of equip- 1 
merit including bombs, tanks nnd 


combat aircraft, some at the height 
of the political and economic tur- 
moil earlier this year. 

A flood of licences has been 
cleared for India and Pakistan, em- 
broiled in a dispute over Kashmir 
and nuclear tests, despite recent 
ministerial statements that arms 
sales should not be approved if they 
increased regional tension. 

Export licences for “small arms, 
machine-guns and accessories" 
were granted to Bahrain, Colombia, 
India, Indonesia, Kenya, Mexico, 
Morocco. Pakistan, .Saudi Arabia, 
Sri Lanka, Syria, Turkey, Uganda, 
Yemen, Zambia and Zimbabwe — 
nil countries on the face of it cov- 
ered by the guidelines. 

TIlirly-six export licences were 
granted to China for categories of 
equipment including large-calibre 


I weapons, rockets and missiles 
covered by a European Union em- 
bargo. Licences were also granted 
for arms-related exports to Algeria. 

The new figures are contained in 
a report by Saierworld, an indepen- 
dent research group, based on 
numerous ministerial answers to 
questions from MPs, 

Menzies Campbell, the Liberal 
Democrat defence spokesman, 
pointed to a recent statement by the 
Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook, 
about the dangers of an arms race 
on the Indian subconu'nent. "Yet in 
the light of the fact that 535 licences 
have been granted to India from 
May 1, 1997, to May 10, 1998. for 
such items as bombs, missiles, com- 
bat aircraft and riot control agents, 
we are clearly fuelling an amis race 
ourselves,” Mr Campbell said. He 


called for the setting up of a 
Commons commitee to scrutinise 
arms exports and individual licence 
applications. 

Labour MPAnn Clwyd said: "It is 
difficult to know what arms we are 
selling because it is shrouded in 
secrecy.” 

Saferworld concedes that it is 
impossible to tell exactly what each 
export licence covers, because the 
information given is in broad cate- 
gories. 

However, information based on 
Department of TYade and Industry 
statistics show that licences were 
approved for the supply of "toxologi- 
cal agents, riot control agents and 
related equipment, including tear 
gas" to Indonesia, India and Turkey. 

Mr Cook said recently the 
Government had “made it quite 


clear we will not sell equipment 
will be used in internal oppress^' 
Guidelines announced by 
Foreign Office soon after La)» i 
ttuiu: to power slate that “ane^ ! 
licence will not be issued if theuj 
ments for doing so are outweigh : 
... by concern that the goods , 
be used for internal oppressing 
international aggression, orbyt'i 
risks to regional stability, or cfcf, 
considerations.” f 

Though diese considered' 
include the potential effect 
Britain’s commercial interests c 
its "essential strategic ind«& 
base”, the rules stress the 
tance of human rights and theiwa 
“not to introduce into |aj rej; 
new capabilities which would S 
likely to lead to increased tenson’ 
The Foreign Office said thaii- 
Government’s first annual repute 
strategic exports — expected t 
month — would give details di 
major export licences. i 


Sun sets on Blair over euro 


I Chancellor to take axe 
to Beckett’s jobs budget 


C* slash Lite budget of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade and one- 
fiirie ally Margaret Beckett, who has 
recently clashed with the Chancel- 
lor over die in illinium wage and the 
partial privatisation of the Post 
Office, Government sources claim. 

Regional aid to businesses for job 
creation in deprived areas is to be 
“axed dramatically* as part of Mr 
Brown’s forthcoming three-year 
I spending review, Insiders say, al- 
though the Chancellor has decided 
to funnel more cash Into the depart- 
ment’s science and research budget 

One minister last week predicted 
a serious backlash among Labour 
MPs — many of whom represent 
peas of high unemployment where 
jobs depend on regional govern- 
ment grants — if the Treasury 
pressed ahead with the planned 
cuts to Ms Beckett’s £3 billion an- 
nual budget 

Health, education and transport 
are the priorities in the Whitehall- 
wide Comprehensive Spending Re- 
view, which will set the financial 
framework for the remainder of this 
parliament. Almost all other depart- 
mental budgets are being squeezed 
to release cash. 

But some of Ms Beckett’s sup- 
porters believe the Department of 
Trade and Industry has suffered 


disproportionately because of dis- 
putes between the president and an 
unforgiving Chancellor. 

Treasury sources dismiss talk of 
a Beckett-Brown rift and say the 
Chancellor has gone out of his way 
to smooth feathers since the Prime 
Minister came down in favour of Mr 
Brown to settle the minimum wage 
row. But there is no doubt that the 
former alliance between the two 
ministers has disintegrated. 

Worries about the impact of the 
three-year spending settlement, due 
to be unveiled this month, go 
deeper. Some ministers argue It will 
give the Treasury unprecedented 
power over Government policy, be- 
cause any extra increases will have 
to come from contingency reserves 
under the Chancellor’s control. 

“It is going to be Gordon’s strait- 
jacket for the whole Government," 
one said. 

• Big investors may be forced to 
disclose how they vote on executive 
pay and bonuses in an attempt by 
the Government to limit the embar- 
rassment caused by big boardroom 
pay rises in the privatised utility 
companies. 

The Chancellor is thought to be 
ready to hold institutional share- 
holders responsible for keeping 
boardroom greed in check follow- 
ing the disclosure that directors of 
Yorkshire Water collected bonuses 
of 30 per cent of their basic pay. 



T HE Sun's post-election honey- 
moon with Tony Blair came to 
an abrupt end last week, with 
an unrestrained attack on the Prime 
Minister's pro-European stance. 

Rupert Murdoch’s tabloid de- 
nounced the prospect of Britain join- 
ing the euro with renewed ferocity 
In a front page editorial under the 
headline: Is this the mo9t dangerous 
man in Britain? 

An inside spread, with a picture of 
Mr Blair wearing a mask — similar 
to the Conservatives’ “demon eyes” 
poster of die general election cam- 
paign — said the Prime Minister 
was determined to scrap die pound. 

Although the Sun has always 
opposed the euro, there had been 
speculation that Mr Murdoch would 
temper the editorial line as Britain 
moved closer to joining the single 
currency. That prospect appears to 
have been dashed. Significantly, the 
Sun's new stance came duriag a 
visit to London by Mr Murdoch, nnd 
just weeks after he appointed David 
YeDand as its new editor. 

The Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
will attempt to rebuild bridges when 
he delivers a keynote speech this 
month at a conference of Mr 
Murdoch's top editors and execu- 
tives in the United States. 

Mr Blair brushed aside the as- 
HulL "We have a very firm policy, 
that policy is in the national interest 
because it refuses to rule out a sin- 
ile currency in principle, and Bays 


the test is what la good for British 
jobs, British Industry, British invest- 
ment,” he told MPs. 

But it was noticeable that Mr 
Blair, whose courtship of the Sun 
has been a crucial element of his 
political strategy, avoided picking a 
fight with it, and refrained from 
sounding as enthusiastic about the 
euro as he did last month at the 
European Union’9 Cardiff summit. 

He also endorsed the Sun's claim 
to be reopening what it sees as a 
public-spirited debate on the pros 
and cons of Britain joining the 
11 EU states committed to the euro. 

Downing Street insiders dis- 
missed the Sun's attack as a simple 
case of a newspaper trying to gener- 
ate publicity and shift extra copies. 

The Conservatives gleefully fell 
on the editorial statement as proof 
they are back in tune with public 
opinion and the tabloid press. 
William Hague is trying to steer a | 
course between his Europhile and 
deeply phobic wings by ruling it out 
for this and the next parliament. 

When Mr Blair stood for Parlia- 
ment in 1983 he did so committed to 
phased withdrawal from what was 
then the European Economic Com- 
munity. By 1987 Neil Kin nock was 
reconciled to “working construc- 
tively with our EEC partners". John 
Smith was also an enthusiast. 

All that suited Mr Blair's in- 
stincts. During the 1994 leadership 
contest, he conceded there were 
“potential benefits" to the euro, 
despite technical problems for 
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The Sun’s front page attacking 
Tony Blair last week 

Britain's very different economy. 
That remains his position. 

By January 1995 he was telling 
Brussels that Labour would play a 
full role in developing monetary 
union. But before the 1997 election 
lie played the Eurosceplic card. 

Bobbing and weaving is the 
hallmark of his Euro-rhetoric. His 
instincts are pragmatic, not ideologi- 
cal. He believes n single currency 
poses no threat to national indepen- 
dence. If it works, he wants to be 
part of it. What alarmed the Sun 
were his remarks at Cardiff. 

Juat say no, page 19 
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Rebel dampens PIVTs day 

PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart parison, rather like Dr Niles Crane in 

the television sitcom Frasier learn- 

O BVIOUSLY the Prime Minister ing that someone has forgotten to 
expected to be asked about the chambr£ his vintage Margaux. 

Sun's assault at Question Time, so Alan Beith, standing in for Paddy 
he arranged for George Turner Ashdown, wondered gently whether 
(Lab Norfolk NWJ to ask a support- the Sun’s attack might make Mr 
ive question. Blair think again about press 

Mr Turner, the original natter- magnates with near monopolies and 
jack toady, inquired sycophantically their predatory pricing policies, 
whether he had been “shocked. Then the whole session went 
amused or flattered**. Then he pear-shaped for the Prime Minister, 
added, “more seriously . . as if it Mr Lilley made — for him — n fairly 
had all been a lighthearted joke and effective attack on the exlraordi- 
the Tories collapsed with derisive nary fact that English, Welsh and 
laughter. Northern Ireland students have tu 

Mr Blair, equally well prepped, pay more to go to Scottish universi- 
wished the Sun had put a more flat- ties limn people from other Eu ro- 
tering description in the headline, pean Union countries, 
such as “He has the poteniial to be a Mr Blnir began to blather. It was 
truly grent Prime Minister”. Then all to do with maintenance grants 
he added sternly that nevvspapeis and fairness to other British univer- 
hatl the right to print what they sides. None of this sounded cuii- 
liker). bur he intended to govern in vincing. But Mien neither did Mr 
the national interest. Lilley. 

This was all roughly ns im- Up rose Denis Call avail, an old 
promptu as tile embarrassing ban- unreconstructed Labour leftie. Mr 
ter you hear at a Royal Variety Cam wan proceeded to repeat eveiy- 
Performnnce. Mr Blnir and Rupert thing Mr Lilley had just said, as if he 
Murdoch are great friends. If they had been sleeping off his lunch for 
are now pretending to have had a the previous 10 mi miles, 
falling out, then there is some But so angry was he, ho articulate 

deeper, perhaps darker, reason and so -yivagi* in his contempt for 
which will remain hidden from the the Labour lickspittles, who never 
rest of us who exist mainly to be ask an awkward question, that 
manipulated by them. dozens uf Tories stood up for him. 

Peter Lilley. the deputy leader of cheering and waving their order pa- 
the Conservative party, then dial- pens — a sight as astounding as see 
lenged Mr Blair over welfare pay- ing bare-chested 1 attune- 1 English 
ments. William Hague has been ill fans cheering an opponent’s goal. 


V# expected to be asked about die 
Sun's assault at Question Time, so 
he arranged for George Turner 
(Lab Norfolk NWJ to ask a support- 
ive question. 

Mr Turner, the original natter- 
jack toady, inquired sycophantically 
whether he had been “shocked, 
amused or flattered**. Then he 
added, “more seriously . . .’*, as if it 
had ell been a lighthearted joke and 1 
the Tories collapsed with derisive 
laughter. 

Mr Blair, equally well prepped, 
wished the Sun had put a more flat- 
tering description in the headline, 
such as “He has the poteniial to be a 
truly grent Prime Minister”. Then 
he added sternly that nevvspapei-s 
had the right to print what they 
liked, bur he intended to govern in 
the national interest. 

This was all roughly as im- 
promptu as tile embarrassing ban- 
ter you hear at fl Royal Variety 
Performance. Mr Blnir and Rupert 
Murdoch are great friends. If they 
are now pretending to have bad a 
falling out, then there is some 
deeper, perhaps darker, reason 
which will remain hidden from the 
rest of us who exist mainly to be 
manipulated by them. 

Peter Lilley. the deputy leader of 
the Conservative party, then chal- 
lenged Mr Blair over welfare pay- 
ments. William Hague has been ill 




Important Tax Notice 

TO EVERY BRITISH EXPATRIATE 


Schools to be given radical overhaul 


Lords revolt on tuition fees 


f dent tuition fees Inst week in 
spite of suffering defeat In the 
Lords and a rare attack from one 
of his own backbenchers. 

The criticism reflected unease 
among Labour MPs over the dis- 
crepancy between the treatment 

( of English, Welsh and Northern 
Ireland students, who have to 
pay £4,000 Jn tuition fees for 
the Scottish four-year courses, 
and those from Scotland and 
other parts of the European 
Union, who pay only £3,000. 

Dennis Canavan, the leftwing 
MP for Falkirk West, asked: 

“Why should students from 
England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland doing a four-year course 
at Scottish universities have to I 


pay £1,000 more than any other 
country In the EU? 1 * 

Last week the Lords defeated 
the Government by a majority of 
123 to reinstate an amendment 
exempting all UK students from, 
paying tuition fees In the fourth 
year. It was the first time since 
the election that peers insisted 
on trying to retain a Lords 
amendment rejected by the 
Commons. 

Mr Blair said the Lords pro- 
posal would be overturned by the 
Commons because It would copt . 
£27 million a year. Denying the , 
policy was unjust, he said: ‘'You 
should not forget that a third of 
the poorer students under our 
proposals are absolved from tu- 
ition fees altogether and the next 
one-third get them reduced as a 
result of their parental income." 


M INISTERS last week prepared 
the way for radical proposals 
In Labours next election manifesto 
to overhaul the organisation of Eng- 
land’s schools and give businesses a 
greater influence over how pupils 
are taught 

The Education and Employment 
Secretary, David Blunkett, an- 
nounced the first 25 education ac- 
tion zones and said they would be 
“testbed9 for the school system of 
the next century". 

Although the Government is not 
yet sure which of the zone experi- 
ments will prove the most success- 
ful, ministers are confident they will 
provide Tony Blair with models for a 
Third Way in education, departing 
from the traditional structure of local 
authority and independent schools. 

"This is the beginning of an 
entirely new way of delivering the . 
education service. It is about part- 
nership based on success rather 
than outdated dogma on either 
side," Mr Blunkett said. 

The 25 zones were the winners of | 
a contest among 60 local areas for 
extra funding worth £1 million per 
zone per y?ar and opportunities to 
vary the normal school curriculum 
and pay , and conditions of teachers. 
To qualify, areas had to attract busi- 
ness sponsorship. 

Mr Blunkett said companies ! 


backing the successful zones In- 
cluded Blackburn Rovers, Cadbury 
Schweppes, Nissan, Rolls Royce, 
Kellogg, British Aerospace, Tate & 
Lyle, American Express and Brit- 
tany Ferries, 

In most cases the firms are ex- 
pected to play a secondary role in 
zone partnerships led by the local 
authority, but the zone in the Lon- 
don borough of Lambeth is being 
led by Shell International. Educa- 
tion Department sources said the 
company’s controversial activities in 
Nigeria were not thought to have 
any bearing on its role In Lambeth, 
where it was a leading employer. 

The zones are clusters of about 
20 schools in areas of social disad- 
vantage. Twelve will start in Sep- 


The first 25 zones 
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tember and another 13 next JaP 
ary. Mr Blunkett said there wf 
be a fresh round of bidding fort 1 
ther zones early next year. , 

Parents who were diesatisnM 
with the standard of schools 
be able to put in a bid to run a a* 
with advice from officials ® 
Department for Education ajwre 
ploymenL There could also W" 8 
from groups of local headteacM* 
Stephen Byers, the schools ni^ 
ter, said the zones would be ■ 
damental change to the educj^ 
status quo and a real threat* 0 ®]* 
vested interests which have w 
long held back our school system 
David Willetts, the shadow ajjji 
Hon secretary, said the zones * ■ 
be “left in the hands of the 
local education authorities W*?-- 
the Department for Education 
lieves have failed". • . ^ 

David Hart, of the National /»£. 
ation of Head Tbachera, ' 

zones offered the chance for ajj 
turn leap In education standai^v 
they took off nationallyr-totf 
“become the Trojan horse "“Tj 
| could well destroy Jocjd *; I 
. authorities as we know tifoffl * $ ] 
• Education ministers plan ^ I 


.teachers to help the. 15^5 

i permanently excluded from ^ 

for truancy or rnlabehan. ^ 
draw them back info. *^7, 
I education. ■ : 


Many expatriates are under thcmlsconceptlon 
that UK taxes only concern UK residents. 

As a result, they often pay the price fpr suoh costly 
mistakes as: 

♦ 'Falling to claim the tax refur'd due for the year 

of departure. . f.j .1’ T~. •^■"5^ : V’ ' •' v 

♦ Failing ifoul’ of the dgmpiioated resjdeneeirtiles 
which determine UK tax Status, ' ■%. ■' 

♦ Wasting The pbtentlal-hd^flt’of . independent . 

taxation of husband and wife, ' *. 

♦ Misunderstanding th^hpwrSel^Assessment^ ; >:■; 5,..;' 
system.. • :v 1 = : i A ; ; 

♦ Failing to plan for a fetliffl ta the UK. i ■ ,. > 

"• i Don't’pithttt the tax trap. ' 


t , POSTAGE PAID 
GREAT BRITAIN 
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Established. in 1898, we proyidaa comprehensive tax 
advisory and compliance service which has helped 
. more than 200,000 British Expatriates 1 ■■■■.; ■ ■ ■ 

to reduce their tax liabilities. • ; ;; j . .. .. _ ^ 


Gur booklet, "The British Expatriate" 

provides a guide to the most important 
ways.yog can make the most of your ; ; , 
British expatriate status. For your 
freecopy, simply, complete and . I 
return the coupon below. ; . 


a »UW.«ll89« 


&!>: 1 OfjteesWfi^n "'f'' 


'To: Wilfred T. Fry Ltd, Crescent House, Crescent Road, 
Worthing, Sussex BN11 1RN, England. 

Please send me more details of your personal tax advisory 
service, together with my free copy of 'The British Expatriate'. 


Date of Intended return to UK . 
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The door in 
China’s wall 

N EVER before hflB a summit been made to 
succeed so swiftly. At 10am last Saturday Bill 
Clinton was reviewing the Chinese People’s Liber- 
ation Army in Tiananmen Square. At midday his 
summit with Jiang Zemin was already over, and 
the two presidents began a joint press conference. 
By die afternoon the White House was hatting "an 
extraordinary day in the evolution of US-Chlna re- 
lations”. By the evening Bill and Zemin were ham- 
ming it up at the state dinner with a baton and the 
PIA band. 

Do tli aides have a vested Interest in being seen 
to succeed. By making two crucial last minute 
concessions, Mr Jiang baa helped Mr Clinton to 
confound bis critics — those in China are [ess i 
vocal but may still need attention. Beijing only i 
agreed in the final days to the mutual "detarget- I 
ing" of nuclear weapons. And the Chinese decision 
to broadcast live the joint press conference — in | 
which Mr Clinton condemned the Defying mas- 
sacre — was a surprise till the very end. 

The Americana are claiming a historic break- 
through with "substantial results which will make 
life more secure*. The Chinese talk more cau- 
tiously of “a new stage of development" and 
mention unresolved questions about Washington’s 
Taiwan policy. But both sides appear to share the i 
same long-term strategic view; Mr Clinton talks of 1 
two great nations setting an example to the world; 
Mr Jiang says that no force on earth can hold back ' 
their new relationship. Their joint vision of a new 
“partnership" seems to be held quite genuinely: I 
these are presidents who want to change the world. 

ft is obviously better for everyone If the United I 
States and China get on well; the alternative not so 
long ago whs a two -decade- long disaster for Asia I 
that threatened world peace. But It would be sensi- 
ble to stand back and make a cool assessment of 
T/hat bas been achieved, and at what price. China's 
neighbours need to form a clear picture before 
welcoming the new partnership — or becoming 
alarmed by It. And the whole world may reflect on 
tile Implications of strategic entente, If It should 
become reality, between the most powerful coun- 
try and the most populous one. 

It will take time to see the results. The White 
House was quick to issue a bumper factaheet: this 
scoops up everything from significant comrnit- 
ments on non-proliferation to a worthy but minor 
agreement to conduct talks on bilateral humanltar- 

1 SI Si e .. relari0 £ a COme J a lon « *** down the 
Hat, yet this till recently was billed as one of die top 
concerns; the World Trade Organisation negotia- 
tion s_ this month could cause a bump. China’s 
emphasis on Taiwan suggests that tills too is tricky 
unfinished business. There is also a lurking 
danger In the negative feelings overlaid by this new 
euphoria — US impatience with the Chinese, and 
, Chinese resentment at being patronised - which 
could quickly resurface If the climate changed, 
i ,l °" t8, d e watchers should also consider critically 
the fundamental premise of constructive engage- 
ment with China that the White House says has 
now been vindicated. There is a case In favour 
China is becoming more open and some modest 
discussion on political reform seems to be encour- 
aged by Mr Jiang, But on human rights the 
problem is not a lack of high-level dialogue but the 
persistence of low-level persecution — which Mr 
Jiang continued to defend. Summits do have their 
own rhetorical licence In which both the US and 
Chinese political cultures fully indulge. But when 
Tony Blair visits China in October he would be well 
advised to pay more concern to deeds than words. 

Saddam remains 
in the dock 

S ANCTIONS are a blunt instrument, as ordi- 
nary Iraqis have found to their cost during the 
eight long years since the invasion of Kuwait. But 
the news that Saddam Hussein developed the 
ability to mount deadly nerve gas on missiles — 
and may still have It — is a reminder of an even 
leas discriminating weapon in a dangerous part of 
the world, ft la a depressing story because only a 
few days earlier, the head of the United Nations 
Special Commission (Unscom), Richard Butler, I 
was sounding unusually upbeat He reported Iraqi I 
agreement to a “road map” to end the sanctions I 
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that have crippled a once-booming economy and 
malnourished a generation of blameless children. 
But last week a gloomy Mr Butler confirmed that 
teBta proved Iraq had, despite repeated denials, 
loaded warheads with die lethal nerve agent VX. 

The revelations are certain to further delay the 
day when Unscom can verify that Iraq has disman- 
tled its weapons of mass destruction, a prerequi- 
site for lifting the oil sanctions Imposed after it 
Invaded Kuwait They are bad news because since 
the standoff between Baghdad and die UN last 
February, Iraq’s behaviour had improved. Nobody 
expected Saddam Hussein to change his spots, but 
there were hopes that deception about his arsenal 
would give way to co-operation. There was even 
“light at the end of the tunnel”, with explicit UN 
acknowledgement of progress on the nuclear 
dossier, a concession coaxed out of a reluctant US. 
Parallel movement on the ballistic missile, chemi- 
cal and biological files has yet to be seen. 

Friends of Iraq such as Russia and France 
believe these revelations were deliberately leaked 
to rein in an over-optimistic Unscom chief. But 
they do not dispute them. The US and Britain 
certainly want to shift the burden back on to Iraq 
to tell the truth, rather than Unscom to prove Its 
case. But it 1 b President Saddam and his inspec- 
tors who are In the dock, not Mr Butler. Unscom’s 
job Is to verify that those deadly weapons — worth 
billions of dollars in lost oil revenues to the man 
who developed and used them — have been 
completely scrapped. And when that happens, the 
sanctions should go. Iraq and the world can only 
hope that President Saddam goes with them. 


Rituals and 
marches 


vv many public figures would utter. Yet these 
were the words chosen on Monday by Allstair 
Graham, the former trade unionist who has grap- 
pled with a very hard task. As the chairman of the 
Northern Ireland Parades Commission, he had to 
rule on which of the traditional Orange marches 
could go ahead and which should be re-routed — 
away from the nationalist communities who see 
them as offensive and unwanted. On Monday he 
delivered his verdict on the most Incendiary 
march, declaring that the Orangemen should be 
barred from parading through the nationalist 
Garvaghy Road In Portadown on Sunday- This 
march to Drumcree haa been the trigger of tension 
and violence for the past two years. He knew that 
no one would he entirely happy with his decision: 
unionists would complain about the places that 
were kept off-limits, nationalists would complain I 
about those that were not. 

It is tiie unionists who feel the greatest anger — j 
led by die Orangemen who have rejected the 
Commission’s plan. Freedom of assembly is a 
basic human liberty and few can blame them for 
loudly insisting on their right to exercise it The 
several thousand parades of the current season 
are, to the Protestant community of Northern 
Ireland, a matter of religious freedom. Curbing 
that right is not a decision that can be taken lightly. 

Nevertheless, the tragedy of Ulster’s war is that 
the normal rules of peacetime do not always apply. 
Rights the rest of us take for granted have often 
lapsed in Northern Ireland, sacrificed for the more 
urgent demands of order and safety. The enforced I 
re-routing of Drumcree is only the latest example. 

If Ulster were not riven by conflict, then the 
abnormality of a non-elected commission allowing 
some marches but not others would not arise. But 
Ulster is a divided land, making such decisions 
inevitable. 

The Ulster Unionist leader, David Trimble, 
should have accepted the ruling, while arguing 
that the entire point of a peace process is to build a 
country where a loss of freedom like a marching 
ban will no longer he necessary. Instead, Mr 
TVlmble was in his usual posture: looking over his 
shoulder at the rejectionlsts behind him, warning 
gloomily of the “potentially fatal impact on our 
hopee for peace”. 

Nationalist leaders showed flexibility, advising 
those residents on streets open to Orange 
marchers not to fight back. Now itis up to the 
Orange Order to maker the equivalent gesture, by 
accepting the ruling'. Beat of all, they could do sit 
down and talk to the nationalist residents whose 
streets they want to walk. After all, that’s what the 
Good Friday agreement is ail about — and the peo- 
ple have voted fbY that twice over. 


Cambodia keeps 
killing fields alive 




Martin Woollacott 


Ing Hun Sen, that the Vietnamese I 
picked to run Cambodia after theij 
invaded in 1979 have been added; 


fHO would think that you steady run of defectors. It is not die | 
f could Fix an election with a Khmer Rouge that has ended, it is 


I Togo leader 
| re-elected in 
j disputed poll 

Dumas Sotlnel In Abidjan 
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Latvia acts to defuse 
standoff with Russia 


V V few hundred tons of white the split in the Khmer Rouge iha 

powder? That Is what has been has ended. They are now aft gadv JUNE 24 the Togolese 

happening in Cambodia, where the ered in Hun Sen’s camp. It would bt L/ interior minister, General Seyi 
ruling Cambodian People’s Party wrong to suggest that the foraw announced that General 

has conducted a drive to register Khmer Rouge who survive in Gnassingbe Eyadfrna had been 

citizens committed to voting for the Cambodia should be regarded a re-elected as president of Togo for a 

country’s near-dictator, Hun Sen, untouchably evil people. Some d further five-year term. Eyad&na 

this month by handing over “gifts" them were genuinely rebels against tod won 52 per cent of the vote, 

of monosodium glutamate. the monstrous crimes of which tbr MnuJne said, just enough to avoid 

In exchange for the packet of First Khmer Rouge regime ms J runoff against his main opponent, 

powder, the voter thumbprints a guilty. Uildirist Olympio. representing the 

booklet which he iB told to keep. They then had 10 years under to Union of Forces for Change. 

This, Bays the CPP, is a “receipt" for influence of shrewd Vietnamev On June 23, 48 hours after polling 
the MSG. According to the opposi- communists, during which Cainbo ’■W* Mtoiene announced that his 
tion parties, it is a document that dia and Vietnam faced the sustained were taking over the ballot 
the CPP-dominated local authorities hostility of the West and China b unl - Tl ,e decision followed the 

will use to drive thousands of voters They could be forgiven for question y resignation of the president of the 

to the polls. Ing the democratic ideals of nation ^lional Electoral Commission 

If the white powder game was the that overtly and covertly support pW, Awa Nana, ami c»t its mem- 

only trickery going on, the black Pol Pot during those years. But the tors representing the ruling party, 

comedy of Cambodia's election learned their politics In a vicioss My of the Togolese People { RPT) . 

would not also be a tragedy. But the school and it would be surprising i: The RPT complained ot. being 

MSG is the gender end of a ruthless they were natural democrats. C« j pressurised" by the opposition. As 

campaign that has included the tainly Hun Sen is noL He and hi- j > i result the CEN, which requires 

killing of officials, soldiers and ex-Khmer Rouge apparatus haw j . ,flf ruling majority and the upposi- 

politicians associated with Hun light grip on power in CambtHfc 'wtobe equally represented in its 

Sen's former partner in govern- and they have never seen an; «s, had its hands lied, 

nient, Prince Norodom Ranariddh, reason to relax it. , ‘he interior minister then said 


Antoine Jacob In Stockholm 


age of 47 to go back to the clas^ 


n a viciws ^ My of the Togolese People (RPT>. 
surprising The RPT complained of being 
ocrats. C« j 'pressurised" by the opposition. As 
He and hi- j 1 result the CEN, which requires 
alus have a > ruling majority and the upposi- 
i Cambcxfc 'w lo be equally represented in its 
seen an; whs, had its hands lied. 

Hie interior minister then said 



O N JUNE 22, after months seriesof petty humiliations, and that 
of procrastination, the Lat- tilings were better before 1991. 
vian parliament bowed to She believes the Latvian? find it 
pressure front Moscow and the hard to come to terms with the idea 
European Union and adopted legis- of a country with several communi- 
lation making it easier for the ties, cultures and collective memo 
country’s large Russian-speaking ries. Gut she has no intention of 


minority to become naturalised. 


going back to Russia, where the 


Of the three Baltic states that standard uf living 


regained their independence in 1991, I 
after half a century under Soviet 
rule, Latvia has the highest propor- 


salaries are nut paid. 

Officials at the Russian embassy 
in Riga talk uf “cultural genocide". , 
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tion of ethnic Russians: about “apartheid” and “repression ” — Inn- 
700, 000, or almost one-thinl of the gunge that is out of all proportion 
population. A “citizenship law" intro- with the Russians’ actual predica- 
rluced after independence gave Uil- uient in [.at via — ouivenirntly for- 
viun nationality only to ihuse who getting that the most dynamic and 
were already Latvian citizens when powerful entrepreneurs in tin* 
Soviet forces invaded the country in country are ethnic Russians. 


1940 and lu their descendants. 

, The remaining ethnic Russians 
I became effectively stateless. They i 


In April Moscow hi-gnii imposing 
••OMmiitic measures on Riga and 1 
said that it would reduce its uil i*x- 


. were subjected to a system of I ports through Ur via t which account 


quoins anti had to lake nil exam i 
Latvian history and laugiingc i 


for IB per cent of its total oil ex- 
ports). Yuri Luzhkov, the mayor of I 


order in qualify for citizenship. Only Moscow, launched a campaign to ■ 
about ti per cent of Lhose theoreti- boycott Latvian products. The offi- I 


the subversion of supposedly neu- They did not do so in 1993. whe tot the general (rend suggested" M about (j per cent of Lhose theoreti- boycott Lilvian products. The offi- 

tral electoral commissions, and the the costly UN-guided elections lei j WEyadema would be elected at Thousands of people demonstrate in Lom6 ns problems plague cally eligible achieved this. The cial Russian justification for litis was 

systematic denial of television and to a victory for Prince Ranariddh'? ,™ ‘first round of the election. A Togo’s presidential election photo jean-fhjuppe ksiazek treatment of Russian-speakers was the "crushing by the police" «<f a 

radio time to the opposition. The parly. Hun Sen simply refused t> inkier Olympio claimed that he. described as "discriminatory" by demonstration of Russian-speaking 

chances are that the vote this month accept the result, implicitly threr '^Eyattema, had won. election Eyad^ma's ministers counting in Lonfe, initial results Moscow and criticised by the pensioners in Riga In March, 

will legitimise a ruler and a party ening war if he were not allowed r RPT is the party Eyadfcma thought that lie would win easily at gave Olympio a huge lead over Organisation for Security and Co- That incident, which was hyped 
which, If they existed in almost any remain in government. The oiitsii -Wed two years after coming to the first round because the opposi- Eyadtma in the capital — about operation in Europe. by the Russian media, triggered the 

o flier country, the International powers who decide these things- a bloodless coup in 1967. tion forces had run out of steam. 80 per cent to 20 per cent . The new legislation will scrap the crisis between Latvia and Russia, 

^ u: "" I»m- 1 tain 1900 wiipn a iiu*. xu-Jnob-fi Now that Eyad^ma's victory has system of quotas, and citizenship whose relations have never been 


uuici cuuiiuy, uie iiilci huiiuiihi ijuwcis wmu ucuuc ,, — - — r — --- 

community would at least be hold- the United States. China, Ja{£ ^ W when a pro-democracy But they overlooked the political 
ing at arm's length. Thailand. Australia, the Europe took shape in Togo, clout of Gilchrist Olympio, the son 


A report for the United Nations — advised 
Association in Britain by the former agree, and 

Financial Times correspondent followed. IV , - . ... - . „„ , . , - - . 

Stewart Dalby Is the latest to point i ^uweracy movement, the regime's Olympio, who survived an at- sels contributed 82 million towards Moscow? response has been personnel mine exploded near the 

out that few, if any, ofthe conditions "T" HAT collapsed last July «Iw , on power wa9 never in jeop- tempt on his life in 1992 and hns the presidential poll and made a free reserved. The Russian foreign Russian embassy four days later. Fn- 

for a proper election exist. Yet such I Hun Sen rid himself of Prt® Partly because of the violence since lived in exile in Ghana, was a and fair vote a precondition of its minister, Yevgeny Primakov, said vestigations are being carried out by 

is the commitment by many conn- I Ranariddh and his party after «me presidential clan’s crackdown candidate in absentia. He seetns to continuing to provide aid lo Togo, after the vote in Latvia’s parliament an FBI team sent in by Washington 

tries to the fiction that democracy the latter made an effort to outfit j®™* the three years of demo- have benefited both from being So far. however, the Commission that "many issues still need to be — to the great relief of the Latvians, 

has been established in Cambodia him by doing his own deal with ft .' Protest, and partly because of perceived as a “martyr" and from has merely taken note of “prob- resolved". wlioseethemoveasasignofAmer- 

that Hun Sen is regarded almost as ruinp Khmer Rouge in the forestt i^'ona in opposition ranks. his political Image as "Mr Clean”. lems” relating to the poll. Larissa is a member of the ican willingness to help. Once cited 

fln Hsset Since then a number of couotie 1 during the run-up to the current Until the authorities stopped vote^ (June 25) Russian-speaking community in the as an example' of a successful eco- 

Perhaps there will be no more have laid token sanctions on Hio j— . Latvian capital, Riga. She explains nomic transition, Latvia now gets a 
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* Europe must unite against hooligans 
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Parallel lives in a 
city filled with hate 


Christian Lecomte in 

Pristina finds the capital 
of Kosovo divided by 
violence and indifference 

A LI GAL1CA winces when he 
speaks and holds his hand 
to his chest when he 
breathes in: lie has a broken rib. He 
lifts the face of a boxer who has just 
been bludgeoned to defeat; his eyes 
puffed up to twice their volume, and 
his hair malted with dried blood. 
When four or five men attacked 
him, lie did not stand a chance. He 
just curled up and took it: “1 was like 
a 1 mi rich ball." 

trnlicn, an ethnic Albanian, had 
just spent four hours at a police 
station. In Pristina, as everywhere 
in Kosovo, all policemen are Serbs. 
“A plainclothes cop held a pistol Co 
my head and said he was going to 
blow my brains out. Then he 
laughed and added: Tin not going 
to waste this bullet on an ape.* Then 
the others starLed hitting me." 

Galica is an underground tax col- 
lector in Pristina, capital of Kosovo 
province. He ads with great discre- 
tion. He does not carry an attach^ 
case, but has an impressive number 
of pockets sewn into his clothes. By 
I the end of the day these are filled 
with banknotes. His activity is illegal 
because his employer, “the republic 
of Kosovo”, is not recognised. 

Since Belgrade introduced a sys- 
I tem of apartheid in 1989, the Alban- 
ian community has set up a parallel 
society designed to replace the 


Yugoslav Federation, which has 
stripped it of all its rights. It created 1 
its own education system and in | 
1992 imposed a voluntary tax of $6 a 
month on families so that teachers 
could be paid, books bought and 
premises — private flats, cellars, 
garages— rented. 

"But 65 per cent of (he money 
comes from businesses, which pay 
between $50 and $1,500 a month, 
depending on what they can afford." 
says Xhavit Dermaku. vice- 
president of the municipal financial 
council. "Expatriate Albanians send 
3 per cent of their salaries to a bank 
in Tirana [the capital of Albanin]." 

The police who beat up Galica 
told him they thought the money he 
had collected was going to finance 
arms for the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (ICIA). Jt was the first time he 
had been picked up. He will now lie 
low for a few weeks, then resume 
his rounds. “You know, Kosovo is 
probably the only country in the 
world where people welcome the 
taxman with a smile and a cup of 
tea," he says. 

The lives of Pristina's 200.000 in- 
habitants are dominated by a mix- 
ture of violence and indifference. 
Albanians and Serbs rub shoulders, 
buy die same cigarettes, go to the 
9ame football matches, sit at the 
same cafe terraces. But that is all 
they share. Serbs look the other 
way when they pass an erstwhile 
Albanian friend, neighbour or work 
colleague, and vice versa. Pristina's 
city centre is deserted after dark. 
Albanians are afraid that they will 
run into gangs of skinheads from 



A boy sleeps at Tropoje, Albania, after fleeing Kosovo with his ethnic Albanian family, who ignored fcan 
that Serbs had mined mountain paths photograph uxiisagouijw;' 


Belgrade, Serbs that they will meet 
KLA "terrorists" on leave. 

Adult Albanians and Serbs speak 
Serbo-Croat, the language in which 
they were educated before the 
break-up of Yugoslavia. Pupils today 
learn either Albanian or Serbian. 
Dardanja school is unusual in ac- 
cepting both Albanian and Serbian 
students, but they are separated by 
n partition in the stairwell. Albanians 
are taught that their president Is 
Ibrahim Rugova (the head of the I 
Albanian community), while Serbian 
children learn to respect President 
Slobodan Milosevic. They trade 
insults in the playground. 

Albanians promise that Kosovo's 
150,000 Serbs will not become 
second-class citizens when indepen- 
dence comes — as they feel sure it 


Arts world comes to aid of immigrants 


Nathaniel Herzberg 

M ANY people in the arts world, 
angered by the French gov- 
ernment's decision not to regularise 
some 70,000 illegal immigrants, 
have "sponsored" individual immi- 
grants in the hope of persuading the 
authorities to let them stay on in 
France. 

Their decision to do so is usually 
made on the spur of the moment — 
after hearing, for instance, the Inte- 
rior minister, Jean-Pierre ChevAne- 
ment, claim that far-left activists 
have been "manipulated by foreign 
organisations", seeing pictures of a 
ferry deporting sans papiers (those 
without documents) beck to Algeria, 
or just getting a phone call from a 
friend, as when Michel Jonasz rang 
fellow pop singer, Zazie, and said; 
TVe listened carefully to the sort of 
aongB you sing. They’re wonderful, 
but I’m now asking you to actually 
do something.” 

Any lingering doubts are easily 
dispelled by assurances that, it will 
all remain “individual and sym- 
bolic", as the theatre director Stanis- 
las Nordey told the actress Judith 
Magre. 

A collective movement seems to 
have taken shape around the notion 
of "republican sponsorship”. It has 
already brought several thousand 
sponsors Into contact with their 
“wards", who are illegal immigrants. 
Every .week more and more people 
offer to become sponsors. 

Sixteen months ago. when prior- 
ity was being given to organising 
petitions In favour of die sans 
papiers and demonstrating against 


the then government’s repressive 
Legislation, few thought that the 
sponsorship idea — an initiative 
promoted by a voluntary association 
called Droits Devant! — stood any 
chnnce of getting off the ground. 

A handful of prominent mayors 
agreed to appear at demonstrations 
wearing their red, white and blue 
sashes as a gesture in favour of the 
first cases of “republican sponsor- 
ship". 

People thought that sponsorship 
cards, which have no legal value, 
would probably amuse police offi- 
cers to whom they were shown. But . 
would it make them any more I 
lenient? It also seemed uncertain 
whether the pledge made by spon- 
sors to support their wards in 
dealing with the authorities would 
survive the first cases of bureau- | 
cratic obstruction. 

The film-maker Jeanne Lab rune 
no longer asks herself such ques- 
tions. On June 13 the Chinese 
family she had been sponsoring 
since April received a letter from 
the prefecture informing them that : 
“following an examination of your 
case and in view of the new data you 
have supplied your request has 
been granted". 

Labrunc knew what ■ had 
prompted the decision. Hie prefec- 
ture had known for months that the 
mother had been promised a job by 
a supermarket, that the son's head- 
mistress had certified he was 
perfectly integrated, and that some 
members of the family had been in 
France since 1992. But in the mean- 
time Labrune had written to several 
ministers, including the' prime min- 


ister, Lionel Jospin, and bombarded 
the prefect with requests for an 
appointment 

However, such a happy outcome 
i9 not exceptional. Novelists Annie 
Ernaux and Yann Queffelec have 
each decided to sponsor another 
illegal Immigrant after the successful 
regulariHation of their first wards. 
The eminent cancer specialist L£on 
Schwartzenberg is happy that he 
has now got “only" five sans papiers 
on his hands, after getting two 
others regularised. 

It is all very well for ChevAne- 
ment to make sarcastic remarks 
about the "uncitizen-like" nature of 
the initiative, or for his ministry to 
send sponsors a formal letter indi- 
cating that "it is the duty of the 
republic to respect the principle of 
equality and to refrain from favour- 
ing in any way someone who has 
the benefit of a recommendation". 
But even staff at the ministry admit, 
off the record, that a well-written 
letter can often produce the desired 
results. 

The film-maker Jean-Pierre 
Thorn used guile. The unmarried 
mother he was sponsoring was 
Moroccan, but her son, born in 
France of a Syrian father, was not 
Thorn mugged up on French na- 
tionality legislation. "Any stateless 
child born on French soil is 
French," he says. Now that it can be 
shown that the mother is the “par- 
ent of a French child", she will prob- 
ably be regularised. 

Eteonora Rossi, a young film 
director, relied on sheer persis- 
tence. She spent a whole day with’ 
her ward, an Algerian student, at 


will. The Serbs believe it will be 
impossible for Kosovo to secede 
from Yugoslavia. 

"We Serbs live in a ghetto." says 
Anna. "The Albanians say we're 
racists, like the white leaders of 
South Africa under apartheid, while 
Belgrade treats us like peasants and 
prevents us from leaving Kosovo. 
Mo9t Serbs would leave Kosovo if 
they were allowed to." 

Belgrade wants to maintain as big 
a Serbian population iti the province 
as possible. In 1995 it transferred 
several hundred Serbs from Krajina 
(a region in Croatia) to Pristina. 
They scrape a living ae petty traders 
and are loathed by Albanians and 
Kosovo Serbs alike. U\jana sells 
American cigarettes in a street near 
a hotel that recently threw her out: 


Cr^teil prefecture, where she made 
such a nuisance of herself that she 
finally got to see the senior official 
dealing with her case. He told her to 
come back next day with more 
evidence. 

“I went back with data on the 
student’s attendance certificates at 
university, where he is studying in 
situ hybridisation, electronic micro- 
scopy and foetopathology. I could 
even show his season tickets for the 
past year. The official again asked 
me for ‘a good reason why he should 
be regularised'. I told him that the 
manipulation of oocytes didn't exist 
In Algeria That’s good enough for 
me,' he said. The following week the 
student got his papers." 

Sponsors gradually get to know 
those they are sponsoring. “My 
immigrant had never heard of my 
books, but I didn't know where 
Gambia waB," Bays detective story 
writer Gdrard Deltell. 

Zazle gave all her phone numbers 
to her ward and got a photo in re- 
turn, which she always carries. 

The actress Florence Giorgietti 
saw her ward whip out his mobile 
phone as soon as she had spon- 
sored him. “He told his family in 
Senegal he was going to marry a 
Frenchwoman. Since then, he keeps 
on leaving me phone messages 
which begin: This is your husband.' 
He knows I already have one, but 
says it doesn't matter. 1 ' 

In a few cases sponsors find that 
their wards lose touch with them. 
But more often the problem is how 
to lay down limits. “I told one of the 
four families I’m sponsoring they 
could stay with me for a while," says 
the writer Dan Franck. T thought 
there were only three of them, 
but there turned out to be five." 


Chinese Impressed by Live TV News 


"They thought I was Albanian, and 
when I told them l was a Serb froc. 
Knln they said it was the uic' 
thing." 

A few veal’s ago, a notice on lb 
hotel door said: “No animals <•* 
Albanians." That was when then* 
tin lender and mafioso Alkali 
member of parliament in Ko»i- 
He has gone, and so has the noticr. 

But the same spirit lives on. Isr 
an Albanian come into the televkfc 
room of the hotel to watch a footbi 
match. The waiter showed him to 
door, saying: “You're Albanian. $# 
you don’t speak our language. Ho» 
are you going to understand any 
thing about the game?" Defeated i; 
an argument that was as fatuous e 
it was hurtful, the man sloped oul 
(June 17) 


“Once you get drawn in 
murmurs the musician Viviani 
Damiens- Now a sponsor for a third 
Lime, she still keeps in touch win 
her first two wards because w 
authorities got the nationality ofon< 
of them wrong and forgot to retf* 
ter one of the other’s children. w 
also because the main Job still m*” 
to be done once they’ve m* 11 
regularised. They have one 
find a job. And then there are prob- 
lems of housing, health and tax- 

To what degree does P®™? 
come into it? There is a problem » 
reconciling this kind of indivw^ 
action with the fact that brgantt*: 
tions helping illegal 
have come out against any w™ 1 i 
case-by-case regularisation. . . 

“The fact that I have sponsors 
someone should not be _ 

serve as a pretext for not ) 
for the regularisation of the 'Ww, 

others," says film-maker Ronju 

Goupll. “But how can . “J 
to him? And how cart all die vow® 

foot-dragging be stopped? 

Paradoxically, (he casc-by-^ 
approach could be the answer- 
of the sponsors now seem w , 
come to the same ^5 
Goupll, who says that hkj* n 

“poised", knows fuUweUiMt** 

end up writing to Chevina** 
Jospin and “perhaps even JWW- 
Chirac”. . 

(June 20) 
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Steven Mufson In Beijing 

I T WAS a typical Saturday at the 
Li family household — low- 
stakes mah-jongg and hours of 
watching television — until Chinese 
Central Television departed from its 
well-scripted news format to bring 
viewers a live broadcast of Presi- 
dents Clinton and Jiang Zemin giv- 
ing a news conference. 

‘It was really amazing, we didn't 
know it was going to be on TV." said 
LI Mingzhi, an accountant at a 
private company in Beijing who 
watched it with his parents and 
younger sister. "All of us were 
amazed but the more I watched, the 
more 1 thought it was a totally nor- 
mal thing." 

Li was among scores of millions 
of Chinese who saw Clinton and 
Jiang debate some of the most taboo 
subjects in Chinese public dis- 
course: individual rights, freedom of 
speech and the bloody June 4, 19K9, 
crackdown on student-led deitn lu- 
strations in Beijing's Tiananmen 
Square. Nearly a decade of tele- 
vision censorship of opposing views 
on the Tiananmen crackdown went 
by the wayside as Clinton declared 
that the protesters had "raised their 
voices for democracy" and that "the 
use of force and tragic loss of life 
was wrong." 

It was a rare moment in Chinese 
television and politics. In a country 
■ where disagreements are usually 
iept behind closed doors and con- 
■ sensus is seen as crucial for ensur- 
i Political stability, Jiang not only 
I crated a small debate with Clin- 
| ton, he seemed to enjoy it. Whnt 
was supposed to be a brief news 
conference stretched to more than 
an hour, with Jiang looking relaxed 
m confident as he made Ilia ease 
tor China's political system and de- 
fended China's policies on sensitive 
'«ues of human rights and Tibet. | 
■ in ca !* 8m ^ e a Hltte fl nd make 
jokes," said accountant Li, who was i 
jmprresed by Jiang's performance. 
And he did pretty well against Clin- 
ton. I like him." 

Political analysts viewed the live 
broadcast as a sign of Jiang's in- 
wasing sense of security in his role 
« Uuna's leader after years in the 
snaaow of his mentor, the late 



Saddam’s 

Smoking 

Warhead 



China's President Jiang Zemin conducts n bund with the same dexterity he displayed in hit* debate with 
Bill Clinton. Jiaug defended Chinn's policy on human rights with confidence Pmoro^RAPH » x.rr applewhite 


senior leader Deng Xiaoping. They 
also saw it as a further sign ol a 
modest relaxation in China’s domes- 
tic political climate, which lias toler- 
ated an increasing number nf calls 
for political liberalization over the 
past nine months. 

"Jiang is probably the first Chi- 
nese leader to engage with an Amer- 
ican president in a public way on 
policy differences, directly in front 
of the journalists," said Jia Qingguo, 
a professor of international relations 
at Beijing University. “It requires 
great courage and political skill." 

Jiang looked at ease and sounded 
almost spontaneous — a sharp con- 
trast to his first summit meeting 
with Clinton, in Washington last 
October, when he rend a series of 
stock foreign policy formulations. 

His effort to project a better 
image, analysts said, showed the 
increasing importance Chinese lead- 
ers place on television as a means of 
communication now that its pene- 
tration has increased more than 
Fivefold in China in the past 12 years 


to cover about 90 percent of all 
Chinese households. 

Students watching at Beijing Uni- 
versity ran to tell friends to join 
them. “I admire Clinton." said one 
masters student. "He’s honest and 
open ... It doesn't matter which one 
is right and which in wrong. We need 
to listen to them both and make our 
own decisions. Before, we only saw 
the Chinese government side of it." 

ILS. officials, who had sought 
agreement to brondenst Clinton's 
remarks live in China sometime 
during his visit, were surprised by 
the decisiou after being rebuffed 
earlier. White House National Secu- 
rity Adviser Sandy Berger hailed 
the televised event as "truly his- 
toric" and noted that Jiang passed 
up several opportunities to cut the 
question-and-answer period short. 

Foreign Ministry spokesman Zhu 
Bangzao declined to say when the 
decision was made to broadcast the 
news conference live. "This illus- 
trates that we adopted an open atti- 
tude and would like people to know 


Door Opens a 

j ^Pomfret In BeUInn 

H PILING out the possibility of 
arwT?* 01 ** Dalai Lama and 
™jwledgmg the existence of 
2 , c °ntacts with the Tibetan 
Jianv^ ^ er> China's President 
last week provided the 
years^klic glimmers of hope in 

A?r rthefuture ° fTibe t* 

with £??, of his PubHc dialogue 

««PPedT!if nt , Clinton ’ Jian « 
to S ™ y ' a l” lo * iwd for 

mini. ^ ™ “P <« additional five 
and then launched Into a 

the Oalan^ 0 ' “Paa'hf! Whs with. 

B^ader. who fled China in 
bloody crack ' 
Tibet I, . ™: acknowledged that . 
Chj na anrhi, 'oajtenable” part 'of 
of Chi'., ... Taiwan is a province 
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ens a Little for Dalai Lama 


Jiang’s demands are not new, but, 
given that he raised the Issue with- 
out prompting from Clinton, they 
represented an important change in 
the way China has handled Tibet, 
Western officials said. The tone 
differed sharply from the recent 
rhetoric in China, which has vehe- 
mently condemned the Dalai' Larria 
as a “splittlst" and blamed huh for. 
the trouble in that faraway region.; 
Jiang did none of those things. As 
such, Tibet watchers said it was sig- ■ 
nificant that Jiang’s remarks were , 
broadcast live in China — and could : 
mark a significant softening of 
China's line. onTibet. 

“No one expected him to evfen ad- 
I dress it, I Just don’t know where that 
came from," said ah administration 
official. “It is an unusual olive 
branch, a scarred olive' branch, but : 
an olive branch nonetheless." 

For the past 10 years China has 
taken a hard line agaihit any con- 
cessioiid to the Dalai Laina and the 


Tibetan movement There have 
been many false starts and blind al- 
leys over the future of Tibet once a 
feudal Buddhist theocracy. So Tibet 
watchers cautioned against undue 
optimism that a thaw in relations 
was at hand. But soon after. Jiang 
made his comments, ft senior offi- 
cial In the Tibetan government-in-. 

I exile welcomed Jiang’s remarks. 

‘T would like to express support 
for Jiang’s willingness to discuss 
this matter," aald Lodi Gyari, the 
Washington-based representative of 
the Tibetan governmenfc-ln-exlle. 
“We would like to reciprocate in; 
whatever way we could for forward, 
movement." 

Gyari said the Dalai Lama would 1 
like to make a religious pilgrimage 
to China to Mount Wutai in China's 1 
Shanxi province, a collection of five; 
peaks sacred to Buddhists, and 
hoped to meet Jiang on his way 
there- China offered foe Dalai Lama 
foe opportunity to come to China in 


the different views of the different 
sides. China \a more and more open 
to the outside world." he said. 

But some Chinese were cautious 
about declaring the beginning of a 
new era. 'This is the last time we will 
be able to see this type of discus- 
sion," the Beijing graduate student 
said. "It was almost like a mistake. 
They will never brondenst it again." 

A Bering computer company em- 
ployee agreed with the statement 
"Clinton is the only person allowed 
to talk about June 4," he said. "Chi- 
nese people should be very happy. 
For the first time in nine years it’s 
been mentioned, but too bad it has 
to be a foreigner that mentions it. It 
will be a very long time before a 
Chinese person says the kinds of 
tilings that Clinton said." 

Clinton was adept at putting 
America’s support for individual lib- 
erties in. the context of maintaining 
stability, one of Chinn's greatest 
anxieties after one and a half cen- 
turies of civil war, foreign occupa- 
tion anil political upheaval. 


1988 for foe funeral of the Panchen 
Lama, the second most important 
Tibetan leader, but he declined. 
Since then the offer to visit China 
lias been withdrawn. 

Clinton expressed his under- 
standing of Jiang’s demand that the 
Dalai Luna 'acknowledge Chinese 
sovereignty over Tibet.. He also en- 
couraged Jiang to meet the Tibetan 
leader. “I have spent time wifo the 
Dalai Lama. I believe him to be an 
honest man, and l believe if he had a 
conversation with President Jiang, 
they would like each other very , 
much," Clinton said! . 

Tibetan officials, speaking on 
condition of anonymity, added that, 
secret talks are already taking! 
place, although the usual channel — 
tht-oiigh foe Chinese Embassy in' 
New Delhi — remains closed. The . 
officials said the talks were occur- : 
ring outside China and that Ameri- 
cans are involved in the exchanges. 

China defines Tibet as, its political 
boundaries, whereas the Tibetan 
exile movement claims all lands in 
China with a Tibetan population. 


V poison gases. A few drops 
will kill a person in minutes. 
Spokesmen for Saddam Hussein's 
regime have long denied that Iraq 
possessed weapons containing 
VX. Now, thanks to the coura- 
geous and patient work of United 
Nations Inspectors, we know that 
Saddam — once again — has 
been lying. Iraqi armed forces 
loaded VX gas into missile war- 
heads before the 1991 Gulf War, 
and then sought to conceal the 
evidence. With the truth 
revealed, you might think the 
international community would 
redouble its efforts In defang this 
dangerous dictator. You would 
be wrong. 

U.N. inspectors discovered 
the evidence in u weapons 
destruction pit in Taji, Iraq. 
Warhead fragments were sent in 
a ILS. Army lab fur analysis: it 
found "significant amounts” of 
VX residue. At Iraqi insistence, 
the fragments are being sent for 
repeat checks in labs outside the | 
United States, but U.N. arms- 
inspection chief Richard Butler 
says he has no doubt the results 
will he replicated. 

How did Ambassador Butler's 
boss respond to the latest revela- 
tion of Iraqi perfidy? “We ure 
dealing with the Iraqis on a large 
spectrum of issues,” U.N. 
Secretary General Kofi Annan 
said, “and I hope tills pardculor 
development will not destroy the 
improved relations that hits 
allowed UNSCOM (the U.N. 
Inspection agency) to carry on 
with its work.” Never mind that 
Saddam Is cheating and lying 
and most likely still concealing 
considerable quantities of this 
deadly poison; letis not disturb 
the “process” that’s working 
so well. 

But it must be clear to every- 
one by now — to Mr. Annan, and 
to President Clinton as well — 
that Saddam Hussein will never 
cooperate with the United 
Nations. He will pretend to co- 
operate when he must, and as 
long as it serves his Interest, and 
bn the meantime he will frustrate 
the U.N. inspectors as much as 
he can and retain as much of his 
nuclear-, biological- and chemical- 
weapons -making capacity as he 
can. Tp talk about Unproved 
relations in the face of evidence 
I that relations, on a meaningful 
level, have not improved at all Is 
simply to ignore reality. 

From the Iraqi side, it's worth, 
noting, there has been no com- 
parably diplomatic nicety. The 
regime’s statement following Mr. 
Butler’s latest revelations colled; 
for a “clear strategy” to deal with 
Israel “the usurpers of the 
land of Palestine and Its holy : 
places and the killers of Us peo- 
ple” — and an immediate and 
unconditional lifting of U.N. eco- 
nomic sanctions. Otherwise, as 
the regime warned recently, the 
world should be prepared for a 1 
“great jihad.' 1 At least one side ' 
here Is talking straight. 
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Quick on the Drawlchina Fights a War Against Hookworm 
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SIZE POE^ MATTER 

Net Result for Microsoft in Court Battle 


Y OU HAVE to hand it to the were the ones who spent thebjll students across rural Cliina 

tobacco moguls. These guys several weeks trying to tag mhi the banks of dried-up livers 

really know their business, amendment — from the manuaid lakes before the start of the 

Which is. of course, the advertising tax to the anti-drug programs -Us season, and turned the soil by 

business. onto the deni. Indeed, it bee® Lid in an effort to bury the snails 

After the Senate deep-sixed the harder to get die bill through ib£t carry the parasite that causes 
tobacco bill, I let my fingers do the Senate than nicotine through iLbtoosomiasis. 
walking through page9 and pages cement filter. I Under the orders of Communist 

of cigarette ads. Guess what? The But in return for giving tkforty Chairman Mao Tse-tung, 
young and the ecstatically happy moguls some protection from In- towers flew with slogans declaring 

| are still doing their “woman thing" suits, that bill would have nui’Uur strength is boundless, our en- 

with Virginia Slims. The rich and sure the Federal Drug AdnunkreWiasni redder than fire," and 

i the thin are still lighting Parlia- don had power to regulate tobar.^mfity the rivers to wipe out the 

nients by the pool. The addicted and forced the companies to mi'^iils, resolutely fight Hie big belly 

and delighted have even gone on a their internal research pubfc. Misuse* An article in die Chinese 

hoi air balloon adventure with would also have — unholy smotaf-Htol Journal of August 1958 

£ ,ora l 8 - — curtailed marketing to minor- .liM “the people's boundless en- 

This standard workaday false and made the companies tfKgjr.’ claimed widespread success 

image-making doesn’t even coni- serious penalties if the level •- pi proclaimed that Wuhu county 

pare to the $40 million public young smokers didn'l dropoff. m>*a snailless county.’ 1 

disservice campaign that undid the The qxu^tiun now as the loW hur decades later, studies here 
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disservice campaign that undid the The queMi 
I Senate deal. The folks who make fight goes ii 
I cancer glamorous created the cam- whether this 
I>aign that ultimately convinced tobacco pusl 


strategy in its broader antitrust case I Litan said. 


; — against Microsoft’s next version. "1 don’t think it’s a fatal obstacle." Back in April, they set 

i jl/TICROSOFT Corp. won an im- Windows 98. which bundles the said William Kovacie, a professor at transform the image of a 

| iTl portent victory in its antitrust operating system even more tightly George Mason University School of tobacco bill into a pro-tax bi 

battle with the Justice Deportment with the browser. Law. “But it took a case that the postcards and sign-up campn 

last week when a federal appeals Windows 98 went on sale at the Justice Department had less than a the whole works — focused 
court ruled that the company didn't end of last month. Justice's broader 50-50 chance of winning on the day $1,10 a pack tax 


cancer glamorous created the cam- whether this victory will lei t-ta exploding another myth of the 

paign that ultimately convinced tobacco pushers off the hoot F:- Mim era. The snails — and schisto- 

many senators that they could get likely, last month Clinton WiiWusis — are alive and well and 

away with letting tobacco get away step to keep public pressure uo i 1 Wiinagnnwing problem in China. Hookworm expert Peter Hotez with children ui Zhungzhou village 

with it. . designated villains. The Uopsr: Ww sorts of worms and parasites 

Back in April, they set out to mem of Health and Human Service ae even more abundant. Based on a in cities, go n few miles outside Chi- | lions we use at the lab lu cullivn 


anti- is now going to monitor the bran' jl^) nationwide survey of a million I 


cities, go n few miles outside Chi- I lions we use at the lab to aillivnie the first plm 


■cities and you go back in time," hookworm," Hotez said 


ul places, autl fields of 


have moved away from funding 
basic scientific research in favor of 
healthcare policy studies. Even 
though one in five people oa the 
planet has hookworm, big drug 
companies do not want to fund 
hookworm research because the 
people who have hookworm — the 
poor of China and India — can't 
afford to buy a drug even if some- 
one like Hotez can develop one. 

The Institute of Parasitology in 
Wuhu is like a museum of intestinal 
worms. Fingernail-size hookworms 
are preserved in small vials. Giant 
lung flukes that cause pulmonary 
disease are preserved in large jars. 

Facilities for examining and test- 
ing new samples, however, are rudi- 
mentary- Cliina has paid scant 
attention to the problem uf parasitic 
diseases as it focuses on industrial 
development. Training for Hie most 
IjuiT is poor, and researchers have 
nt best a rudimentary idea i»f huw to 
approach the problem. I 

At the county branch of Anhui’s | 
parasite-con l ro] bureaucracy. Hole;: . 
examined a map of Zhungzhuu vil- ' 

I age and urged lienllh wi lifters to j 
identify which houneholds have the 
must cases of hookworm. I k- wains ! 
them io return anil take blo«»d <nm- | 
son pies Ironi children, who were let! 

out of the initial survey. Wlieii he ; 
like got to the village, lu- understond 
i uf one reason why. No one had nee- | 


preferred by kids as jiart ofi-iK-pk, epidemiologists estimate said Peter Hotez, a Yale University passed the fecund fields, which will rapesi-ed. cotion and tobacco are I dies the right size fur child n-n. 


violate a previous agreement with antitrust case is due to be heard in it was Hied and made it 

file government when if combined I court in September before Jackson, in 4, or 1 in 5,” he said. 


annual drug abuse survey. '^t about 700 million Chinese — a pediatric epidemiologist and nue uf 
More to the point, if the deal: Bering 62.8 percent of the popu- the world's few hookworm experts, 
off. the lawsuits ait* back on. Tto Emi- harbor parasites. "The great cities in China are very 


soon be full o (Tobacco and cotf on. ideal. Mggs deposited in the soil I One tiling that cmilil change the 


the world's few hookworm experts. Hookworm, which Hotez esti- develop into larvae, which are swal- I parasitic map of China is the con- 
"The great cities in China are very mates infects up Lo a billion people lowed or attach to passing humans I slruclion uf the giant Three Gorges 
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the more limited Windows 95 beat. The decision "reaffirms [our] cial, they called it “a tax on 45 mil- paid $36 billion to settle four sui ol unpredictable impact, probably time, and people are still using of what later became the Rocke- the lungs and airways, where they I of the mighty waterway, divide China 
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animals and penetrate the skin. Dam across the Yangtze River. At the 
Once in the bloodstream, the lar- moment, the natural gorges, forming , 
e pass through the heart and into a relatively steep and reeky section 


central principle that Microsoft lion Americans making under Medicaid suits. As many as a tlw.T^V increasing the rates of human feces as fertilizer." 


, . - - . - »»« „1H, niKiKius «uuuuk uuuer ivicuicuiu sous, ns many casing uie raies oi iiumnii uxcsusici uiizci. feller Foundation. The worm van- are coughed up and swallowed. | into different parasitic regions, effec- 

oraer from u.b. Distnct Court A key contention In the depart- should be able to integrate Us prod- $30,000 a year." They even had a sand litigants are said to be suin; pa diseases. 9uch as schisto- In May. Hotez journeyed to one ished in the United States early this When they reach the small intes- I lively quarantining areas above the 
juage 1 nomas Penfield Jactoon menrs Windows 98 easels that by ucts and Include new features on service worker complain. "I work for damages, using evidence IfcJ^s, in some areas and possi- of the villages south of Wuhu in century as sanitation improved. line, the larvae mature into adult 1 gorges from those below. 
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to let computer makers sell its Win- the Internet product with it, Herbold, the company’s chief oper- 

dowa 95 operating system sepa- Microsoft Is illegally trying to ex- ating officer, 

rately from Its Internet software, pand a monopoly in Windows into Justice Department officials said 
known as Explorer. another field. in a statement that thev were “dis- 

The ruling by the U.S. Court of 
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worms and attach themselves to the | 
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"Hie Tliree Gorges act like a 
meat grinder. Nothing survives 
going down the Tliree Gorges," said 


1T± bodies and sharp teeth. To combat the disease, Hotez is George Davis of die Academy of 
The worms, which can measure any* I trying to create a vaccine. To do I Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. 
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Amisli on Dru gs Charges Israel and Lebanon Swap Corpses 


ptgthem lethargic and anemic, live in this village In the southern Although treatable, hookworm that have produced “promising” re- “No one can definitely say wh 
P Dumber of Chinese with hook- corner of China's Anhui province tends to reinfect people who con- sponses in mice. He hopes to raise will happen," said Feng Zheng, 


Hotez said he has four or five perfect habitat for the snails that 
candidates for a hookworm antigen cause schistosomiasis, 
that have produced “promising” re- “No one can definitely say what 


pm alone is nearly 200 million. 


tinue the same habits that caused I funds to try to develop a vaccine. I doctor at the Chinese Academy of 


17 Pennsylvania last week 
accused two Amish men of buy- 
ing cocaine from a gang called 
the Pagan Motorcycle Club and 
distributing the drug to other 
young members of the religious 
group at parties known as 
“hoedowns.” 

“We’ve seen plenty of under- 
age drinking cases but a drug 
case is unheard of’ among the 
Amish, said John Pyfer, who Is 
representing Abner Stolczfus, 

1 24. The other defendant is 
Abner King Stoltzfiis, 23, who 
Is no relation. 

The case in Lancaster County 
underscores the vulnerability of 
the Amish, who have Been sub- 


last week on chafes of particl- Lee Hookstador In Jerusalem 

padug in a conspiracy to distnb- 

ute more than $ 1 million worth T SRAEL took delivery last week of 

of cocaine and methampheta- la ghastly cargo: the mangled 

mine. Federal prosecutors remains of Sgt. 1st Class Itainar 

placed most of the blame on Ilya, a commando torn to pieces in 

eight members of the motorcycle fighting last fall in southern 

gang, who were described as Lebanon. In return. Israel is hand- 

reckless and violent. Ing over the corpses of 40 Lebanese 

Pyfer said ”U was pretty guerrillas. Another (30 Lebanese 

clear his client had been prisoners also are being released, 

addicted to cocaine, although he At first glance it appears to be a 
no longer is. No date has been lopsided deal. But in the morbid 

act for the arraignment, but arithmetic of the war In aouthern 

Pyfer said his client would plead Lebanon — where prisoners and 

not guilty. body parts are instaqfly transformed . 

During the five years the two into bargaining chips — the swap, 
men were allegedly distributing has a certain symmetry, ,For years, ; 
cocaine, they were participating Israel has gone to' astonishing 


Lee Hockstader (n Jerusalem ter Benjamin Netanyahu, himself a The circumstances surrounds [ 
” “ ' ~ former officer in an elite Israeli the latest swap were unusual is 

SRAEL took delivery last week of commando unit. several ways, 

a ghastly cargo: the mangled The grisly commerce In corpses The ambush last September^ 
remains of Sgt. 1st Class Itainar and prisoners put an end to weeks killed Ilya, a 21-year-old Israeli cow . 


there is no hookworm I ' "These are the exact same condi- I them to contract schistosomiasis in 1 But • many American foundations I Preventive Medicine in Shanghai. 


Hindu Activists Flex Their Muscles 


Ilya, a commando torn to pieces in of anticipation in the Israeli media, mando, also took the lives oil j. Cooper 
fighting last fall in southern capped by live television coverage other Israeli soldiers. All the W^.^^adabad 

Lebanon. In return. Israel is. hand-, of die arrival in Israel of a French except Ilya’s were recovered i 1 * 83 1 


Ing over the corpses of 40 Lebanese military plane from Beirut bearing Israeli helicopter rescue operate 

guerrillas. Another 60 Lebanese Jlya’s remains and, apparently, body But the clash represented lsrt® 1 . 

prisoners also are being released. parts of several other Israeli troops, worst combat loss, in I 

At first glance it appears to be a The same plane was to return to intensified the . national dew» 

lopsided deal. But in the morbid Beirut, with the bodies of 40 about the Israeli military P 1 ^ 11 

arithmetic of the war In southern Lebanese guerrillas. in Lebanon. . 

Lebanon — where prisoners and But even as the deal unfolded, the. Delighting In : their sung' 
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“dercepted and 
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the student body at Delhi 
University, where last month 
students smashed bottles of 
Coca-Cola and ransacked cam- 
pus canteens that served the . 
softdrinks. •! - ■ ■■ ■ 

I . At the university in the na- 


rule. Today, Ahmadabad la the 
largest city in Gujarat, one of a 
, half-dozen states governed by 
increase in import duties. On the the BJP. 


other, the government has sp- 


in what appeared to be a 


showed the BJP emerging as 
parliament's largest party, 
Hindu nationalists disrupted 
a Christian pruyer service in 
Baroda, another dty in Gujarat 


proved 50 projects totaling more well-planned attack, young men state.' Activists barged into 
than $600 million in new foreign riding on three motor scooter* the service and assaulted " 


Investment, and plans for in- 


pulled alongside a PepBl truck 


creased investment to help blunt a week after the nuclear, tests 
the Impact of the new sanctions. and chanted anti-American - 


Christian services have tion’s capital, a student body. .. . But the governments promise slogans, drawing a Crowd that 

aru Pted, and the home of controlled by the party's campus to eliminate bureaucratic snags hauled away crates of the soft 

- - ■ — r “ drink.' The next day, a half-* 
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body parts are instaqfly transformed, fighting in Lebanon continued to' Lebanon’s pro-Irapian nezM'^ j ^ ‘ ^ been ransacked, 
into bargaining chips — the swap exact . it? toll . in Israeli lives and : guerrilla group, had displayed^ Bharatiya Janata 

has a certain symmetry. .For years,; blood. Last week, a roadside, bomb’ head, legs and hands -.of ike law 51 w;’ .. rose to notional 
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in an Amtsh rite of passage 
translated loosely in English as 
“sowing your wild oats,” said 


i tiie portion of southern , Lebanon victim. 


lengths to recover its soldiers taken occupied by Israeli forces ns a ' 
jirisoner or left as casualties.' In ‘‘security zone”, foiled two more'j 


chapter has ted the antb i ■ 1 ■ 
American protests -r- a rare 
instance where the party's con- 
nection tb Such violence has 
been indisputable* Elsewhere, 


urban development and tourism I Pyfer. Amish men between the 
encroach on their once secluded J ages of 16 and 24 take a long 


victim. . ■' Mu*. ’“uams ago, Hindu been indispu table. Elecwnere, wane. •'•■■■■ " uu , n 

Almost immediately, ^ ,?inc on the march Hindu acririats assembted . U.S. compantes. that came to . and atom 

begap for the return of there 111 * 1 '"', ' n *A violently — lu under the banner of allied i . India after a previous govern- thecoinp 

Within .wepks, the Israelis l; aa jj gt ^' l ^dhy tiic Hindu na- groups have done the vandaliz- ment opened the economy wider to police. 


( lives. Members of the sect do 
not have electricity or plumbing 
in their homes, and still moke 
their way around the county in 
horse-drawn buggies. The two 


break from the rigid rules of the 


In the last That brings Israeli casualties (n an impressive bitof leverage ■ ^^ P^riy.Ajrtiviats allied ing, allowing BJP leaders to 

such trade two veal's ago, the bodies southern Lebanon this year to eight own: the corpse of l&year-oW., J . recently have van- disavow criminal Involvement 

of two Israeli servicemen foiled in killed and 66 wounded in a steady Nasrallah, son of Hew® l kodn P »-L e, ‘ cai1 consumer The BJP government led by. 


may not be enough to woo for- 
eign investors whose attraction . 
to the nation's large consumer 
market already had begun to > 
wane. 

U.S. companies. that came to 
India after a previous govern- 


in 1001 have playeddown 


another Pepsi truck, breaking . 
battles and setting fire to -the 
truck. A Coke truck was robbed 


the service and assaulted " > 
Pentecostal worshippers. > 

Other attacks on Christiana 
have occurred this year in west- 
ern Maharashtra and northern 
Uttar Pradesh states. 

, In Maharashtra, Shiv Sena 
leader Bal Thackeray has called 
for a boycott of Coke and Pepsi . 
to ptotestthe sanctions. 

In early May, Hindu activists 


and stoned a few days later, but- threatened M.F. Hussain, 


community to decide if they want aouthern Lebanon, were exchanged war of attrition that the Jewish state leader, Hassan NasraUali. 8 

to opt out During the break, the for the remains of 123 Lebanese. has found more and more difficult To welcome home the | ft fivcWd lndja for cor 


men drink and drive “bright, 
gaudy cars, ” said PVfer, while 


men accused belong to the most f “their parents are looking the 
conservative Amish sect, the Old other wqy.** Taking drugs is not 


zr ■ < Iiaa iuuuu mure more uuniun we, '' ul,,c ‘ j UMboa® 11 I^^UndPr^ j uuuc 

For us every combatant, every to stomach. “I. haven’t even the > their fallen cotru;ades 11 n^^ jlis{ 8 j n ^ rground nuclear 

soldier in the army, every missing shadow of a doubt that we need to... hung banners afidpostera^^lJj/p^, _^i 

soldier, every prisoner of war — it’s put our heads togetiier pnd figure ing Kalashiiikov 

our obligation to find him and re- out a, way to get pm of [Lebanon], the route that would: ^ ( 

turn him to his country and to tys b ecau se it canpot go on like, this," , fioip the i Beirut : airport/ ■ 1 

family," said the Israeli Prime Minis- president Eze^Weizuian.said,, . : rity. •> ,;1 


The BJP government led by 
Prime Minister Atol Blhari 
Vajpayee ia sending out two 
messages. On one hftnd, party i 


the company did not complain India’s most prominent artist, . 

to police- aiid nmaacked his Bombay 

tu wbi - ■ Local newspapers attributed home because be painted a > 

Hindu nationalist attacks for fear the attacks to the BaJrang Dal, a- Hindu goddess in the nude. The 


■ Local newspapers attributed 


president of 


seeks to promote economic 
self-reliance with an 8 percent 


of provoking an evert stronger 
• I reaction. 1 i • i- ' i !•» -j 

. The anti-American protests 
have been centered in i.: ■ ■ 1 1". ■ 
Ahmadabad, a textile center ».*-m 
where MohandaalK- Gandhii.-i 
conceived self-reliance, or. . 
swadeahi In the Hindi language, 
to challenge British colonial 


militant youth group that— like 
the BJP — is afflliatedwitha 
Hindu nationalist brotherhood. ■ 
Police arrested 16 people on • ■ 
robbery. charges in connection . 


assailants considered die paint- | 
ing sacrilegious even diough the 
Hindu pantheon were naked In 
classical renderings and became 
clothed only after Indian artists 


with the Pepsi truck attacks and came under the influence i 


briefly provided additional 
patrols on some routes^ 1 
In March, as vote-counting 


of British Victorian values; 
Hussain later apologized for 
I offending Hindu sensibilities. 
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Reports From the Edge of Reality 


A.S. Byatt 


THE KNIFE THROWER 
And Other Stories 
By Steven Millhauser 
Crown. 256pp. $22 


W HEN Steven Millhauser 
won the Pulitzer Prize last 
year, it was for Martin 
Dressier, a taut, realistic novel set in 
lurn-of-the-cenlury Manhattan. In 
contrast, the best, and strangest, of 
his curious and tantalizing new 
stories are dreamy tales of altered 
consciousnesses — a child on a fly- 
ing carpet, a balloon navigator in the 
Franco-Prussian War; the mast orig- 
inal and successful art- written in 
the first person plural. They are told 
by dry, anonymous voices: by peo- 
ple who are at once a community 
and an audience, since the stories 
are characteristically about peep 
shows, pleasure domes and perfor- 
mances. 

They recount, in a sense, the 
communal fantasies of a democracy. I 
They have a characteristic modern 
tone of commentary, or record, or 
journalism — they occasionally in- 
clude imaginary reporting in their 
accounts. But what they tell is like I 


Hawthorne, Hoffman and Kafka. 

The title story is about a perfor- 
mance by a virtuoso knife thrower, 
Hensch, maker of precise bloody 
marks. It moves from skill to the 
fulfillment of secret desires, in the 
audience and in those members of 
the audience who volunteer as tar- 
gets. It steps beyond the bounds of 
the cotnfortable, and the shrewd, 
complicit representative voice goes 
with it "The Sisterhood of Night” 
describes, precisely and dryly, the 
rumors and theories surrounding a 
secret society of girls aged 12 to 
15 who meet in silence at night in a 
small town. The voices are a blend of 
gossip and reportage. The girls may 
be doing something unacceptable or 
nothing at all. There may be a witch 
hunt in the making. Or the whole 
thing may merely be a comic fuss 
about adolescent secret societies. 

The best stories of all arid to the 
communal whisper an interest in 
artifacts, constructions, inventions, 
mostly those constructed by our 
grandparents in the days of clock- 
work and early technologies. In 
tittle Kingdoms Millhauser wrote 
brilliantly about the real and unreal 
forms of the first animated cartoons, 
a new kind of twodimensionnl 


imaginary world for the mind to 
inhabit. Here 'The New Automaton 
Theater" tells the tale of a German 
city proud of its miniature theaters, 
and die career of a master auto- 
maton maker who moves from 
perfect miniature verisimilitude to 
grotesque caricature. The anony- 
mous narrative voice analyzes the 
pleasure in miniaturization, the 
pleasure in likeness, the pleasure in 
unlikeness. "The real is used to 
bring forth the unreal.” it says, 

In "The Dream of the Consor- 
tium” Millhauser has created what 
must be the ultimate version of that 
minor genre, the department store 
fiction. The consortium buys the de- 
partment store and makes in it a fan- 
tasy world where the consumer may 
purchase anything he wants, enter a 
reconstruction of any time or place 
he chooses. Millhauser's own inge- 
nuity is delicious — he moves from 
catalogues of objects where the pre- 
cision of his own solid imagination 
is the pleasure, to huge impossible 
commercial projects, to a metaphys- 
ical version of the sense we all have 
in shopping malls that there is no 
way out of these alleys and vistas of 
requited desire and artificial par- 
adises. His eclectic lists are dizzy- 


ing: “you could purchase quartz 
heaters, power mowers. Venetian 
palazzi, electric pencil sharpeners, 
Scottish castles, cordless phones 
with ten-channel antosenn, flying 
buttresses, mulching Irncturs . . . 
lagoons, sphinxes, exercycles, black 
leather recliners, Upper Palaeolithic 
Caves with drawings of bisotis . . 
and on and on. 

The strength and glitter of his 
imaginative grip lies in Millhauser’s 
ability to weave detail into detail, the 
lovingly real and possible into the 
extravagantly impossible, created 
with the same imaginative precision. 

What is die fascination of these 
communal artifacts? I think that we 
as a group feel a kind of horror, as 
well as an aesthetic admiration, at 
skill in puppetry, automation, mim- 
icry. We are troubled by arts like 
knife-throwing, which make artifi- 
cial plays with real dangers. Mill- 
hauser's world is the imaginary 
world that once held angels ami 
demons, mythic beasts and gar- 
dens, heaven and hell. The imagery 
of our human frontiers, upward and 
downward — the blue heaven above 
and the cavern below — appears 
with surprising constancy in his 
tales. His characters soar into the 


blue, slepping off gables a* 
flying carpets, in hot air ballot 
Ferris wheels. They g 0 iw J , 
ground -- the last tale in theV- 
“ Beneath the Cellars of Our To; 
is nn account of an American t 1 
that tends and preserves a sj ;; ! 
of underground passages fwhtrJ 
one ever gels lost) in order to j 
rience again and again the 
of going into the dark, andaty* | 
reluming to daylight and se*J 
differently. 

He is not condemning (lien! 
mercinl or the artificial, Heist 
mg them strange, celebrating f. ! 
true, innocent and sinister poc 1 
He is celebrating the arts that 1 : 
isty communal desires — forip 
for escape, for imagined rl 
where*. He does it for the mostj, 
through the artifacts of pm; ( 
generations, which have W ' 
part of our communal fajita 
would be possible to relate tf- . 
backward-looking tales to tlier-. 
pation of our slepping into vir. 
worlds much as we step into r» 
with magic windows in the core j 
flickering images of everything. * 
every where at us. appealing lu F 
■ • . ^ • ' 


desire to consume. But he is: 1 
doing what nil good art doe 
plaining art itself, how it work 
huw it works on us. how murk 
why and in what riddling 
m-cd it. 
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Just say no to the 
opiate of the euro 


Larry Elliott 
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The Voice Behind the Voice 


Michael Dlrda 


PERFORMING WITHOUT A STAGE 
The Art of Literary Translation 
By Robert Wechsler 
Catbird. 313pp. $21.95 


A YLMER and Louise Maude, Ivan 
Morris, Archibald Colquhourv. 
Anthony Kerrigan, Michael Henry 
Heim, Richmond Lattimore, Arthur 
Waley, Willa and Edwin Muir, 
Stuart Gilbert. William Weaver, 
John Felstiner and, of course, 
Constance Garnett are all among 
my favorite writers. I suspect that 
they're favorites of yours too. 

What! You're not quite sure if you 
know even a single one of their 
masterpieces? But of course you 
do: Anna Karenina, The Pillow Book 
Of Sei-Shonagon, The Leopard, 
Borges's ficciones, The Master And 
Margarita, the lyric fragments of 
Archilochus and Sappho, The Tale 
Of Genji, Kafka’s metaphysical fa- 
bles, Hie Stranger, If On A Winter’s 
Night A Traveler, the poems of Paul 
Celan, and the short stories of 
Chekhov. Some of the greatest 
books in the English language. 

But. but, these are all transla- 
tions! Well, yes. Still, for most of us 
the only One Hundred Years Of 
Solitude we'll ever read is Gregory 
Rabassa’s. 

Yet, as Robert Wechsler reminds 
us in a passionate, enthralling new 
book, Performing Without A Stage: 
The Art Of Literary Translation, 
most translators get no respect, not 
to mention pitiful wages, little credit 
and zero public attention. Even 
worse, authors — often wrongly — 
complain about texlual liberties or 
infidelities and reviewers dismiss 
months of toil with an adverb ("ably 
or competently or execrably ren- 
dered Into English by X”). 

Then why does anyone bother to 
translate? Out of bve, usually. From 
a desire to bring a favorite writer’s 
work into English, or sometimes as 
a self-imposed artistic challenge. 

Wechsler, who is editor of the 
Catbird Press (which specializes In 
Czech and German literature), has 
seen the indifference that hounds 


the modem translator. You can 
spend half a lifetime on a book of 
poems (talk to Eliot Weinberger 
about his work on Octavio Paz). and 
the author will get all the credit for 
these 9lmply marvelous lyrics: you 
can take a year to translate a Polish 
classic, and nobody reviews it, 
hardly anyone even reads it — and 
those few who do point out your 
mistakes. 

Throughout his book, Wechsler 
argues that a literary translator 
should not be regarded as a work- 
for-hire artisan, but rather as a 
performer, the actor who brings to 
blazing life a writer's achievement 
tor a new audience. From this start- 
ing point, the book takes off in 
many directions: Wechsler dis- 
cusses the tensions between form 
and content, compares 35 (!) differ- 
ent versions of a few lines from 
Homer's Iliad, and tots up the end- 
less decision-making that even the 
simplest translating requires. “Bal- 
ancing, rather than fidelity,” he con- 
cludes, "is the central ethical act of 
translation, the act that allows for 
the redemption of losses, for re- 
specting a work's integrity, for the 
recreation of another, freestanding 
work of art. Balancing is the way in 
which a translator meets his obliga- 
tions” 

Best of all, Wechsler repeatedly 
encourages would-be poets and 
novelists to take up translating as the 
ideal means for learning linguistic 
exactness. A translator, after all, 
must read "very, very carefully," 
and then just as carefully consider 
(he nuances in an adjective, the 
rhythm of a sentence, the force of a 
comma or period. 

Throughout, the tone is conver- 
sational, jargon-free, sometimes 
angry and frequently fanny. Above 
all, this book Is quite inspiring: 
After reading it, one wants to break 
out the dictionaries and get to work 
on those lyrics of Heinrich von 
Morungen. At the very least, Per- 
forming Without A Stage should 
encourage a deeper appreciation of 
how much we owe the people who 
generously bring us the world's 
literature. 
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Loosely Strung Together 


THE ANTELOPE WIFE 
By Louise Erdrich 
HarperFiamingo. 240 pp. $24 


I N HER sixth novel Louise Er- 
drich continues to redraw con- 
temporary America from a Native 
American point of view, a project 
she began in such novels as Love 
Medicine and The Bingo Palace. 

The setting is Gakahbekong, or 
Minneapolis, a city “where every- 
thing is set out clear in lines and 
neatly labeled, where you can hide 
from the great sky, forget" But strip 
away the trimmings of city life and 
you find a vast Native history, 
rooted in the land: “Although drive- 
ways and houses, concrete parking 
garages and business stores cover 
the city's scape, that same land is 
hunched underneath,” says Cally 
Roy, one of the novel's many narra- 
tors. There are times, like now, I 
get this sense of the temporary. It 
could all blow off. And yet the sheer 
land would be left underneath. 
Sand, rack, the Indian black 
seashell-bearing earth.” 

The Antelope Wife tells the story 
of two families, the Roys and the 


Shawanos, brought together during 
a U.S. Cavalry raid on an Ojibwa 
village. After killing an old woman, 
Pvt Scranton Roy kidnaps and 
raises an Ojibwa baby. 

The novel focuses on Roy’s de- 
scendants, whose lives seem jinxed 
by their ancestors’ deeds. The fam- 
ily history is steeped in tragedy: A 
father inadvertently kills his daugh- 
ter: a sanitation engineer kidnaps a 
woman from a pow wow, then turns 
alcoholic: a baker, in love with a 
woman married to another man, 
plays out his frustration in a lifelong 
quest to bake the perfect cake. 
Occasional moments of humor and 
love redeem unfulfilled desires, as 
when a loquacious dog tells bawdy 
1 jokes, or mistiming turns a sexy 
anniversary surprise into farce. 

The story is told in short 
vignettes interspersed with medita- 
tions on beading and beRdwork. In- 
cantatory : prose-poems at the 
beginning of each of the novel’s four 
sections depict women beading: 
“The headers have no other order at 
the heart 1 of their being. Do you 
know that the beads are sewn onto 
the fabric of the earth with endless 
strands of human muscle, human 
sinew, human hair?” This story, 


suggests «me narrator, is straw, 
gel her like beads: “Everyth'!* 
knotted up in a tangle. Pull , 
string uf (his family and the * 
web will tremble." 

It's an apt metaphor. Motir- 
ihe story of the antelope 
piece of sweetheart calico, the! 
of twin girls — recur like cd- 
beads in a complicated p»: 
These patterns inform the l»r 


ACK in 1990 there was one 
clinching argument on the 
left for supporting British 
membership of the exchange rate 
mechanism. It was that Margaret 
Thatcher was against it. 

Eight years on. we are seeing an 
eerie rerun of that scenario. Despite 
the less than glorious experience of 
our two years spent shackled to the 
German mark, the talk Inst week 
was that the left has no option but Lo 
support entry into the single cur- 
rency. Why? Because Rupert Mur- 
doch is against it. 

This does not seem an altogether 
convincing line of argument. Mrs 
Thatcher may have been wrong 
about many things, but she was 
absolutely right about the ERM. 

Similarly, we may be belter off 
today listening to the Sun than to 
the Confederation of British Indus- 
try and the Trades Union Congress, 
which were spectacularly wrong 
\ about the ERM in 1990 and are 
j spectacularly wrong about Euro- 
i pran monetary union today. The 
■ IB1 and (lie TUC have remembered 
nothing and forgotten everything 
about the events that led up to Black 
Wednesday. 

What is really at issue is not 
whether Mr Murdoch is a nice mail. 

I because quite obviously lie isn't. 
! The point is whether there are 
Uwvincing arguments for the left to 
I t-PPort the single currency. There 
. ttnot. 

Sad to say, George Orwell wus 
J dght when he talked of leftwing 


Erdrich', characters. Ojibvn t I British intellectuals being unique ... 
pass, untaught, from one gene, .. | Iheir haired for their own country, 
to another. Contemporary , j There is an unblinking assumption 
ters find guidance and duett- lint the European single currency 
nun he good simply because it is 
turopean, and that those who op- 
P«e it are Little Englanders, xeno- 
Phobes, supporters of Britain's 
feudal political structure, and so on. 
., N( ^ Tor a second should we doubt 
r* e un»'s supporters fervently 
2; ‘hat It will lead to higher 
higher wages and higher 
pubhc spending. But this belief is 
‘fesed on faith alone. 

U* th e Federal 

J* a mandate to run United 
monetary policy with growth 


myth. 

llie best parts of the novel co 
when Erdrich brings the logics 
Native world in contact J- 
contemporary thought, as * 
Cecllle, who believes she o 
control her destiny through In# 
and health food, tries to uw- 
Cady’s grandmothers to parOT-i 
in n family group therapy se* 
This kind of juxtaposition ere® • 
stark and Interesting texture «- 
overall effect is powerful. 

Individually, the vignettes * 
less effective. In the early. hisWL 
sections, vague and hfoat«_n 
guage diminishes the 
of key episodes, such as m Jp 
sage in which the Antelope 
tests her adoptive fathers 
"Sometimes, afflicted by « 
sorrow, she holds her brealh ■ 
what will happen, if he will 
Heat flows up the sides of ner 
and she opens her lips b VjA. 
her mouth can form a *>l 

sees yellow, passes out. 
flooded by blueness, sheer ► 
ness, intimate and strange. | 

of her necklace of beads. 

More disappointingly. manJ 


nation. Long, bland dfok* 

sequences reveal Ultleabii 

acter. Emotions ffri n^' V 
underdeveloped. fndividunJ njj 
actere and episodes sre i 
powered by myth , a . Lflirtri 
history that they Wlh> * 
ing on their own. Uke «*" 

they work best by conlW^ J 

under the light, they "g. J 
and flawed. The b>*»r£ 

the novel may be stunn™. _ 

detail leaves ■ someth!"* 

desired 


Slates 

in mind, the European 
^ntral Bank (ECB) merely pursues 
Pnce stability. However, it is that 

it coupled with pro-cyclical fi9- 

policies — rather than the 


alleged structural problems in Euro- 
pean labour markets — which have 
caused mass joblessness in Europe. 
Unemployment is now falling 
slightly; not because of reforms in 
labour markets but because Euro- 
pean macroeconomic policy has 
become less insane. 

This trend will be used by euro 
supporters to suggest that Britain 
cannot afford to remain outside the 
successful experiment. But unless 
the ECB adopts a more expansion- 
ary approach to monetary policy 
and more discretion on fiscal policy 
is allowed, this cyclical upturn will 
not last much longer than in the rela- 
tively benign late 1980a. Rather than 
higher growth and living standards 
we are likely to get the opposite. 

As for more generous welfare 
systems, the point is (hat the trades 
union movement is not the driving 
force behind the single currency, 
but big business is; and what does 
big business want? The same ns it 
always wants — cheaper labour, 
lower taxes, smaller welfare states 
and freedom of action for capital. 

A body of opinion on the far left 
sees it as nn advantage that capital- 
ism will be encouraged to organise 
on a pan-European basis, because 
that will encourage labour to follow 
suit. According to the theory, die 
solidarity of die working class will 
be strengthened and die day of 
revolution hastened. Most who 
think tins way, however, spent their 
formative years in the hallucino- 
genic confusion of the late 1960s. 

A soft-left variant of this is that 
the single currency will insulate 
Europe against the excesses of 
American-style capitalism. This is a 
dangerous folly. 

It is not the American free-marke- 
teers who have undermined social 
democracy in Europe but those who 
have spent 15 years following 
barking-mad macroeconomic poli- 
cies in pursuit of monetary union. 
The result has been intolerably high 
levels of unemployment, putting 
pressure on welfare provision. 

There is yet another argument 
from the pro-euro left It Is that In- 
terest rates in Britain will converge 
with lower rates on the European 
mainland. After all, short-term rates 
in Britain are 7.5 per cent while In 
Germany and. France they are less 
than 4 per cent But the reason the 
UK has higher interest rates Is that 
economic conditions are different 
Indeed, the lack of convergence was 
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the main reason behind the British I 
government's decision to delay 
entry. But just as a stopped clock is 
right twice a day. so there is no 
guarantee that having converged 
with die rest of Europe in 2001, 
Britain will stay converged. 

T HIS brings us to the main 
point: whether Europe is 
what economists call an opti- 
mal currency area. What happens If 
parts of the "euro-zone" disengage, 
so one country grows more slowly 
with higher unemployment? 

Outside monetary union, the an- 
swer iB simple: the Bank of England 
adjusts monetary policy for cheaper 
borrowing and a more competitive 
pound — as the Tories did with in- 
stant results on Black Wednesday. 

Inside monetary union this op- 
tion is not open. In principle British 
workers could apply for jobs in 
Belgium or Portugal, but unless 
they speak fluent Flemish, French 
or Portuguese they may have some 
problems keeping & job. 

Failing that, there is, in theory at 
least, the possibility that the rich 
parts of Europe will rush to the res- 
cue of the poorer regions through a 
system of large-scale fiscal trans- 


In Brief 


T HE rate of UK business fail- 
ures has risen for the first 
time since 1995, and the growth 
In employment Is beginning to 
flag, according to separate sun 
veys. This adds to pressure on 
the Bank of England's monetary 
policy committee to decide 
whether to change interest rates. 


D OMINION Resources, IJ5 
owner of East Midlands 
Electricity, announced the $3 bil- 
lion sale of the regional British 
company to generating firm 
PowerGen. Seven of the eight UK 
regional electricity companies 
sold in recent years lo US utility 
firms arc hack on the morket. 


M ORE than $1.6 billion of 
nuclear contracts is at risk 
because holes have appeared in 
pipes through which highly 
radioactive waste is pumped 
inside the Thorp reprocessing 
plant at Sellafield. Meanwhile 
British Nuclear Fuels embarked 
on its first big overseas venture 
when it joined forces with US 
firm Morrison Knudsen t« com- 
plete the $ 1 .2 billion purchase 
of two key Wcmtlngh otm e nuclear 
businesses in the US. 


fers. Bui In be effective il would 
require a budget 10 limes that 
wielded by Brussels — ami. even 
more important, a much greater 
sense of political unity than exists 
— or is ever likely to exist — 
between member states. 

If neither of these escape routes 
is open, does that mean that there is 
no alternative but to accept higher 
levels of unemployment? Not neces- 
sarily. There is a final way of reduc- 
ing unit-labour costa and restoring 
competitiveness — the workers can 
take a pay-cut 

There is no guarantee that this 
will happen, of course. It may be 
that the Thatch erite supply-side re- 
forms have re-energised Britain. It 
may also be the case that — despite 
giving the impression that they 
would struggle to run a bath — 
those charged with implementing 
Euro-monetarism really do know 
how to deliver higher growth. 

But If tilings do not quite go ac- 
cording to plan, It will be fascinating 
to see how the trades union bosses, 
now so keen to sign up for the euro, 
explain to their dwindling band of 
members that the glorious victory 
over Mr Murdoch has been won at 
the expense of their living standards. 


Japan ready to bite the banking bullet 
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THE sign, are that the Japan- 

«e government is finally, 

jyfeu p to the reality of Its 

Partn?£T 1 * WooHsed its 
Group of Seven 
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to the economy is 
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Has him o to, which has wrestled 
control of the banking crisis 
away from the once- omnipotent 
ministry of finance, seems to 
have a sensible strategy hi its 
grasp. 

It knows that simply to allow 
the LTCB to fall would be a 
mistake. So It has conducted 
talks with potential partners 
behind the scenes with file aim 
of preserving UTCB’s good busi- 
ness but qheddiiig Its bad loans. 

What it has been anxious to , 
avoid is the mess that followed 
the decisions to allow securities 
firm Yamahnickl and the city 
bank, Hokkaido, to go to the wall. 

Last week the prime minister, 
conducted a series of meetings. . • 
with cabinet and monetary 


officials to hammer out a “total 
plan" to resolve the crisis. 

The Bank of Japan and the 
new regulator, the Financial 
Supervisory Authority, are in- 
sisting on an approach based on 
the American model of full dis- 
closure, with traditional forces 
within file discredited ministry 
of finance advocating a more 
cautious method. 

The ruling liberal Democratic 
party has promised to bripg 

forward the plan by next week. 
There has been much, specula: 
tion that!/ and when disclosure 
is enforced, it might provide a 
.rare chance for foreign financial 
operation^ to become a signi- 
ficant presence In Tokyo. Invest- 
ment bank Merrill Lynch has 


already blazed a trail, buying 
the assets and business of 
Yamalmichl Securities. 

Other US financial groups have 
also seen a chance. America's 
most aggressive financial 
conglomerate, Travelers — now 
merging with Citibank— has 
bought irito Nikko Securities. 

In the Insurance area the ! 
Americah Insurance Group has 

launched a bold attempt to join 

Japan’s largest insurers with an 
offer for Aoba, which' could bri 
worth as much as $1 blUkro. ' 

. . The government is flfr ting witfa 
other options for dealing with, 
bad loans, including absorbing 
/them through government- : 
controlled financial grdups. But 
as seen In the sethirities and 7 ” ' 
insurance sector, oversea^ grqupa 
— with the US gazing the way 7 ^ 
will hav&alcritical role to pfay. 


H YUNDAI, the South Korean 
Industrial group, delivered 
a huge blow to the Scottish eco- 
nomy when It announced that it 
was to suspend “indefinitely” 
all building on a new plant at 
Dunfermline, Fife, which could 
have created 2,000 jobs. 


S OUTH Africa became the lat- 
est country to be hit by the 
Asian crisis as a wave of specula- 
tion on the foreign exchanges 
sent the rand plummeting to a 
record low against the dollar. 


A MERICA’S largest telephone 
company, AT&T, announced 
the $48 billion purchase of 
cable television group Tele- 
communications to create a one- 
stop shop for communications. 


B RTTISH Airways scored a 
victory in its campaign 
against state' aid for airlines when 
judges in Luxembourg ruled 
against a European Commission 
decision to approve $3.3 billion 
in state aid to Air France. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


UunaflS 


ftanea ■ • 

HonnXong 
Hand , 

My . • 

.Nfithoftanda 
Now Zealand 
Nonyw , 1 
Portugal 
Spaki : 
d wsdri ; 
Swttzertand 
USA' 

ECU 


2.7343-2.7406 
21,2^-21.25 
0221-62.32 
,2.4473-2.4607 
' 11.46-1 1 .49 
10.10-1.0.12 
30146-3.0(83 
1203-12.60 
1.18U-1J00A 
NM-N/A 


3.3964-0.4022 


2.6376^.5406 


2.7464-2.7625 
2(09-21.12 
6103-6105 
24642-2.4687 
11.42-11,43 
' 1005-10.06 
2.69933.0026 
.1204-12.95 
1 .1905-1.1029 
*054-2,986 
230.80-231.07 
3.3910-3.^38 


1269-12,70 


254.40-264.73 
. i'fiJ86-l3iS 
&6 o»-2.'bwo 
1^720-1^730 
f .6 166-1,6173 
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Subject Officer 


Tha Cambridge Integrated Language Teaching Schemes Unit of the 
English as a Foreign Language Division is responsible for managing 
over 900 Cambndge/RSA Certificate and Diploma courses at over 
286 centres In 53 countries world wide. This post reports to the 


Salary range .i26,IIOI lo.i2S.SM) 


* Responsibility far managing a range of ELT certificates and 
diplomas Internationally 

* Managing test production including commissioning, editing 
and pre-testing 

■ Developing and updating documents, and professional 
support material 

* Participating in a range of professional and promotional activities 

* Recruiting, briefing and training external staff- 

You will be degree educated and preferably hold a Masters degree 
in Appfled Linguistics, and have an RSA/Cambricfge Diploma In ELT. 
In addition you will have at feast five years varied ELT experience, 
including experience of ELT teacher training at pre and In service 
level. Experience of Involvement in ELT to Adults and Young 
Learners, and work on the RSA/Cambridge Certificates and 
Diplomas Is an advantage. 


i George's Hospital N 

(cfflfej Medical School 

University of London 

TENURE TRACK SENIOR RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST IN PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
SOCIAL OR BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCE 

f3 year* frjttfafly, leading to a permanent post) 

An opportunity to lead and promote an axptndlng 
research group In the Department of General Psychiatry 
Applications are Invited for a productive Research 
Scientist In Psychological, Social or Behavioural 
Sciences In the Department of General Psychiatry. 

The successful candidate will have an established 
research record In an area relevant to the research 
profile of the Department and experience In the 
applfcatlon of rigorous research methodology. 
Preference will be given to candidates with the ability to 
take a lead In fostering research activity within the 
department and In forging links with other groups and 
Individuals carrying out compatible research In the 
School. Applicants should have proven experience of 
attracting and obtaining research funds. 

( The post would be suitable for a postdoctoral researcher 
in psychological, behavioural or social sciences, (or 
refated disciplines), wfth an Interest In and experience of 
managing projects and applications for funds. 

Salary will be up to a maximum of £30,679 pa Inclusive 
on the full-time University Research 1A/II scale, 
according to experience and qualifications. 

The appointment wJfl be for an Initial period of three 
years. During the course of the contract, a decision will 
be made as to whether a permanent contract should be 
offered on the basis of the quality and promise of the 
postholder and his/her work. Flexible working hours or 
part-time appointment la an option which could be 
explored wfth the successful candidate. If appropriate. 
Further details and an applfcatlon form from the 
Personnel Officer, St. George’s Hospital Madfoaf 
School, Crenmer Terrace, London SW17 ORB, 

01 SI 725 5020 (24-hour answerphone) or e-mail: 
d.tuck@3ghms.Rc.uk. Closing date 14 July 1998. 
Please quote reference no. GW93/98. 
sJFhe Sc/too/ /e an Equal Opportunities Employer / 


With proven management experience you will be an effective team 
player and have excellent verbal and written skills, the ability to 
work under pressure and to short deadlines. 

We offer a modern working environment in an organisation 
committed to staff training and development, backed by a 
competitive package of terms and conditions, including 27 days' 
annual paid leave, exclusive of public holidays, an optional pension 
schema, a subsidised canteen, plus a range of welfare, sporting and 
social facilities. 

Further Information can he obtained by telephoning 
01223 553893. 

Application should be made by sending a curriculum vitae 
and letter of application, to include the names and 
addresses of two referees who may be contacted pre- 
interview if shortlisted, so as to arrive at the following 
address by 13 July 1998. 

Interviews will be held within two weeks after the closing date. 
This Is a re-advertliement. Previous applicants need 
not apply. 

HR Department, UCLES, 1 Hills Road, Cambridge CB I 2EU 

® University of Cambridge 
Local Examinations Syndicate 

Wo u* an Equal Opportunbw employe)" 


UCONOMICS AT QMW 


strengthen farther lie reputation. Having received erv RAE grade 4A in 1996, 
the Department (a now aiming to improve upon thta. and the t&Howfng 
appointment^ wilt play an important rote In this endeavour. 

Professor(s) ofEconomics 


achievement. S/he wl| be prepared to play a major role in the academic 
leadership ol the Department. 

It la expected that two appointments w*J be made. 

The eatery will be on the Piolesaorlai Scale \ 


current minimum 130,694 pa Inc ol London Allowance). 

The closing data far eppiteatrons is September 8. 1998. 

Roferono* no. 8809OAMoK 

Informal enquiries may be mixta to Dr Simon Mohum (Head o> Department) 
by telephone (0171 975 5089) Or by email (s.mohun«Qmw.ao.uK). Further 


httpy/www.&ccn. qmw.ac.uk. 

For further details and an application form pleat* telephone our 
24 hour Roerultment Line on 0f7l 070 0171 or Emalli coll- 
roonilt9qmw.ao.uk quoting tha Reference No. completed 
application forma with aevon coplea of your o-v. Including tha 
namot and addreeaoa of throe rofaraea should bo re turn ad to 
Non-Cllnloal Roerultment, Personnel Office, Queen Mary and 
Woetflald Oollega, London El 4N8 by September 8, 1 9&B. 
WORKING TOWARDS EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 


TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 


| | UK •»■*■*! 4 171 734 3889, fax 2 

W OXFORD HOUSE COLLE 

LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET 


jj£»\ St George’s Hospital \ 
lewEsol Medical School 

University of London 

LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Department ol Psychology 

Applications are Invited for the post of Lecturer to 
Psychology. Tha successful candidate will be expected to [ 
contribute to the research profile of the department md i 
undertake a limited amount of teaching and admlntairatk*. 
The candidate should have a record of achievement to 
research, Ideally In one of the research themes ot the ; 
department, which are: stress, cardiovascular risk fsoton, I 
amoklnQ, developmental disorders (especially autism), 
Neuropsychology and personality. 

Tha appointment will be funded for three years starting 
from 1 October 1990. Salary will be up to a maximum ol 
£31,182 p.a. Inclusive on the university lecturer A/B scab, 
according to experience and qualifications, 
lb apply, please forward a covering letter with an up b 
date c.v. (Including the names and addresses of tm 
academic referees) to the Personnel Officer, St Georga'a 
Hospital Medical School, Cranmer Terrace, London 
8W17 ORE. To obtain a job description, please 
telephone 0181 725 5020 (24-hour anawerpheno) or 
email: d.tuckOoghma.ao.uk. Closing date 14th July 
1988. Please quote referanos no. OW80/98. 

The School fa an equal Opportunities Employer 




Leiden University 

Faculty of Law 

International Law Programmes 

I fUwi is ui historic city and a genuine university town situated near The Hague, 
dit Dutch political and administrative centre and the legal capital of the world 
(btenutlonii Court of Justice, International Criminal Tribunal for the Porraer Yugoslavia. fran-US 
CUims Tribunal). For more than four centuries Leiden University has been a respected. Internationally 
oritottd University of the highest standing 

Leiden Law Courses (LLC): 

Kart dun fifty undergraduate courses in Public International Law, European Community Law, and 
Comparative Law. 

Master of Laws: 


LLM. in European Community Law 

Cm courses are; Basic Course In Community Law.lhx Law, Intellectual Property Law, Commercial Law, 
European Integration and Private international Law, External Relations of the EC, Competldon Law, and i 
Eiropeia Human Rights Law. I 

LLM. in International Business Law 

Tie course includes all key features of international business transactions, Including International 
tatnen Law 1 and II, International Banking and Finance, International Economics, International Tkx 
lw.Iaw of the Wfarid Trade Organisation, Comparative Competition (Anti-Trust) Law, and legal clinics 
w wch topics as Project Finance and Banking issues, Company and Group Relationships. Islamic 
Banking. International Commercial Arbitration In Indonesia, Privatisation In Russia and Kazakstan, and 
hitmiuonal Mergers and Acquisitions 

ILM.ln Public International Law 

fore courses are: Public International Law. International Economics, International Institutional Law, 
bmiuttonil Litigation. Sustainable Development. International Protection of Human Rights, 
tanutkmal Humanitarian Law, Self-Determination and Stale Creation. Accountability of International 
Cljuriudoiu, and UN Peacekeeping. 


ThePh.D Programme: 


>4we to four year research programme under the supervision of a senior faculty member, 
b further information please com act: 

of International Law Programmes Faculty of Law Leiden University RO. Box 9521, 2300 RA 
■^fn, The Netherlands" Telephone: 3 1 (0)7 1-527-7609/767 1 Telefax 31 (0)71-527-773! 

I auUmlproj^luv.i.eidenUntv.n] 


Move further ahead 
in your career 

offer a variety of vocational masters courses in some 
of the largest growth industries in the world. They provide 
you with a careful balance of managerial and specialist sldDs 
tailored to your specific background) needs and experienc* 

M5« Hospitality Management 
MS< International Hospitality Management 
MSc Hospitality and Tourism Management 
MSc Tourism Management 
MSc Countryside Recreation Management: 

MSc Food Management 
All are available by distance learning anywhere in the 
world, allowing you to study from home, or if you prefei 
full-time study in the UK is also available. 

MPhils and PhDs are also available in these subject 
areas. 

For fuiiher information please contact Lesley Merchant 
School of Leisure and Food Management 
Sheffield Hallam University City Campus -f 

Hotoard Street Sheffield Si I \VB United Kingdom f ■ 
Wephone +44 (0) IN 225 3506 
Fax +44 (0)114 225 2881 ‘ . : 

E-mail Lj.Merchant^sku. ac. uk 
http:lhtMto.shu.Jc.uk/ mm i or 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON 8 ELECTED MODELS 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
PLEA8E WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

_ . FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX 

°nly £199.00 for 2 weeks 

Wfu'llf !!P°* u «lva of comprehensive Insurance 
w.Mllyety/oollsotion to Heathrow, Gatwlokor 
° e rtrsl London, unlimited mileage and VAT. 
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The Save the Children Fund (SCF) la the UK’s largest International 
voluntary children^ agency. We have been working for the rights and welfare 
of children in Angola since 1088 and aaalotfng communities In the region to 
aohleve lasting benefits. 

PROGRAMME DIRECTOR 

Angola £25,123 

Following the devastation of over 20 years of civil conflict fn Angola. SCF works 
with communities to restore basic services and livelihoods, and responds to the 
needs ot children affected by war. inadequate food supplies, poor health fadUtlBB and 
low vaccination levels have taken their toll on children. We are now developing our 
work In urban areas to alleviate the Impact of poverty. 

As Programme Director - baaed In Luanda but responsible for prolecta In 
Huambo and Benguela Provinces - you will face dally challenges ensuring the 
Programme effectively meets the needs of children within SCF strategies and alms. 
Ybu wHI develop. Involve and support staff within a rapidly changing environment, 
monitor the Impact and direction of all projects and take overall responsibility for our 
diverse programme resources. 

Significant International experience of managing overseas relief and development 
programmes Is essential, as Is e good level of Portuguese, French, Italian or Spanish. 
Extensive staff and resource management bWSb win be coupled with excellent 
communication and strategic planning skills. You must demonstrate a commitment to 
SCFb alms and have a thorough understanding of international development Issues 
In relation to children with the ability to represent these at senior level. 

The post has accompanied status and la offered on a 25 month contract. The 
salary should be tax free. You can expect a generous benefits package Including 
accommodation, medical Insurance, flights and other living expenses. 

For further details and an application form please write with your CV to Alice Desira. 
Overseas Personnel, SCF. 17 Grove Lane. London SE5 8BD. Fax-. 0373 793 7610. 

Closing date: 10th August 1908. 

Interviews are to be held on 2nd September 1998. 

SCF elms to be an equal opportunities employer. Vi A \M 

Save Uk Children 1 

■ Working for a better world tor children 




Sidcot 


much more than 
just a school 

Boarding and Day for Boys and Girls 
aged 9-18 


Phrther details from Admissions Secretary 
Sidcot School Winscombe N.Somerset BS25 1PD 
Tel: 01934 843102 Fax: 01934 844181 




Sheffield . 
Hallam Universe 

an hr buslnus and 



NEW - Rental desks at ; 


Tol: 44 1908 631 144 
Fax: 44 1908 375898 


| PAM HER CAR HIRE UK (on. a <j« 
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Heroin hooks children of Russia’s new elite 



James Meek In Moscow 


surprisingly, we managed to 
-t-itr vura J rjiwrv fi et ker off drugs for several 

/ “ WEALTHY young months.” 

f patients at the Kundola The fashion for hard drugs 

‘f 1 tblc,i ' v ° oda “no ng the hedonistic offspring 

outside the Russian capital, live of the rich hit the headlines in 

accordmg to a sWct regime. Mny when Liza Berezovsky, 

t heir comfortable suites in the daughter of billionaire politic' 

0al j C I1C 11 K heavily- Boris BerezovBky, was arrest, 

guarded compound have the air hy police in St Petersburg for 
° f Ti? I Possession of cocaine, 

rhe ^4-hour security cordon I Berezovsky, aged 27, s 


positive for drugs, or admits to 
having used drugs. But few 
believe the tough stance will get 
more people off drugs. 

Statistics are unreliable, but 
it is believed that heroin users 
number millions and, with 


y v numoer munonsand, with 

daughter of billionaire potitician needle-sharing rampant, the 

Boris Berezovsky, whs arrested Aids virus is spreading rapidly. 


possession of cocaine. 
Berezovsky, aged 27, a 


luiutiH Derezovsny, aged if, a 

and cainera-monltored perimeter ( Cambridge graduate, artist and 


fence exist not to stop them 
running away, nor to protect 
them from attack, but to defend 
them against the temptation 
that brought thorn here: heroin, 
which dealers and friends of 
the addicts have been known to 
amuggle In or throw over the 

I fence. 

The Kundola centre, where a 
three-week course of treatment 
costs at least $4,000 — more 
than nn average Russian earns 
in a year — is a symptom of the 
drugs craze blighting the chil- 


buyer of British art, Is a member 
of the tusovahchtki — the 
“shuffled ones'*. ThiB is the 


Drugs appear to have tightened 
their grip on the bored. Western- 
educated children of the £lite. 

Ben Aris, a contributor to 
a new Time Out guide to the 
Russian capital, wrote in the 
English-language daily Moscow 
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(toad accidents kill or disable more people than TB, war or HIV — and the Red Cross wants action. Oliver Ticked reports 
eath l .it i investment with a high rate of 

uties 


fr“au e ent V S?ahtri >U h n i P M Ple Wh ° Timea: “Sow met hS™ 
p " ® h ff ubs I* Moscow sgatn around 1996. Within six 


I and Sf Petersburg, switcldng 
venues and drugs as fashions 
change. 


w PaPe ^ P ° rted p* er e are still about 2 million 


( that Berezovsky was held 
overnight and released on bail 
after voluntarily surrendering 
0.85 grammes of cocaine. Her 
boyfriend, Ilya Voznesensky, a 
model and great-grandson of 


months a big chunk of clubland 
was hooked, but by mid-1997 
heroin usage was petering out 


junldes t in Russia, but at least 
heroin is not fashionable any 
more. Coke is fashionable." 

Fashionable or not, nine out 
of 10 patients at the Kundola 
centre are heroin addicts. Dr 


I I dren of Russia's richest families. JoaS^lj^Sf^w ^ ™ l are heroin addicts. Dr 

Yakov Moraltak, a senior M «f ah » k them by diet, the 

doctor at the clinic, said the nightclub nfronte<l ••>«" »t a anti-opiate drug naltrexon, the 

youngest patient they had Russia has snmo ct th. IZ-atep programme followed by 

“l’ want to h ^ dtg^ t £ worid. Auoaymoua and yoga 

^i ' a , Dr ““ - coanaeia 
about drugs; drugs were die dealing ‘? t0 , llly distraught parents who find It 

best thing in the world. She gff 'S * «■*»* to helieve that their 

was very hostile,- he said. -But 1 to imprison au^ nX testa 

The Swiss solution I sor Gutzwiller, professor of preven- 


MOTOR rickshaw swerves 
to avoid an overtaking bus 
on a main road in Delhi, 
too late does the overworked 
the elderly Sikh on a 
Jnotor scooter pulling out of a side 
{treel. The Sikh is thrown clear of 
machine, breaking a leg and 
sinking his head on the kerb. 
Thanks to his turban, he survives. 

The rickshaw is catapulted on to 
the crowded pavement, crushing an 
right-year-old boy selling chewing 
The young rickshaw driver 
from the cab and runs to 
escape the angry crowd. His middle- 
igal passenger, knocked uncon- 
scious and trapped in the vehicle, is 
not so lucky: petrol spills out of a 
mptured fuel line on to the hot two- 
firoke engine and ignites. 



Another two people die on the 

Politician Boris Berezovsky with daughter li 1 rBds of Delhi - Another cost is 
arrested on drug charges In May photograph rare , ** on India’s road-accident bill, 

! climated at more than $3 billion a 

Dr Marehak also counsels '™uld never have dreamt But every time he brought ta ! r »*i hour later, at New Delhi's 

distraught parents who And It peopta” DHdiXk'S^nn ‘° “ wherc !hr , d |". f ycliata i" the cr ™ ded “ticcta of developing commies, like these in Varanasi, India, are most at risk is missing fruiniis 

“tetenCXtnew OST *th motor vchtc.es. which clam, 500,000 Uvea a year woridwide volumes Liv^ri,. 

wealth on drugs. ^ery thrred^™’ "'m'nurn'h wouldfind ou ' where ft' d "f : "u' ms ' J 1 '? a “ world league for death and tlisabil- America combined have under half accidents, many involving drunk Eli-mpettlslSy 

I every three days... to cure her. were.” ^auybesomethttg to do with tty. ahead of respiratory infections the dealhs of Asia. Africa and South drivers. 

-SiSSlTESJ^ It fT erb f ted ty lrSmC J ll ±- A “ „ , 1„ response to the rising toll, the ESS 

Part of the success, says Profes- ing on the failure of Needle Park the » n, v ■ . tjuMv total so far ftis'vesr uiT orlh^uciu ’in HIV ' Worid traffic volumes are fore- Bogota Red Cross's Cundinamarca and pedestrians, 

sor Gutzwiller. professor of preven- which ta r, toTT YJ.T h auth “ r “ 1 M m Amenta- ! Bits year is 3.1. Most of those kt led will be the most cast to double between 1990 and chapter and doctors from the Eater- Cash-starved Calei 

tative medicine at the University of renovated and rMurSS ta ^ - f Wh ° ‘ la i Med vu,r ’ e ™ ble p ™ pl<! from the world: s 2020 to some 50 billion passenger gency Medical Attention Service pie. is funding a gn 

Zurich, has been the scheme's abit- mer sereniw io fte lll^ f l T “ ve dr “8 s P°J'™s for so tag ! ^ t , , kilometres, then double again by started at, accident rescue ].ro- rutal infrastructure w 

jV to target those most in need. Zorich - ™ ,t aVe th “ u * ht *>> ere " I .iSuSL ?T- l ?!!^'. . at ,_ R . 0 , a ' iacclde " t6 “ fe developed 2050 with Ihe biggest increases in gramme financed through vehicle and flyovers. There 

^Tiese are the people who are the s^e was simpleTToTc^l flota !? Uld leari, -“ tl 'i baV B e been , d |S llnin «,^ developing countries. The number insurance. room in the city ce 


Wasted youth . . . Politician Boris Berezo 
who was arrested on drug charges in May 


Garv Younaa rfannrto rsn s. , . , Zurich, has been the scheme's ahiU ■f n '? r ™ rne d ,1° its for- live drugs policies for so ta; | -l i -p'™Msornimarcyclisls, poorest countries. kilometres, then double again Dy started an accit 

"7. iripiln 9® reports on torn, of help as well, There ate ity to target those most in need Zurich " 0,6 m . lddfe ? f ake would have thought there car first killed, at Road accidents in the developed 2050, with Ihe biggest increases in gramme finance! 

Zurich^ new way forward S^viwm 8 ” 1 * W0 a kers ' " rhe * "re the people who are Ute sagewas m “rert'ey could learn-imii, London, in iSOS (die world have been declining for developing countries. The number tasurance. 

_ in the war aaalnst dn met ; S» d ,»i, m l Py 80 on - sickest and in sorialterms themost rtmr-T ^ Canl r flgllt follow suit. ^apedatnui), motor vehicles 30 years. Between 1965 and 1994 of traffic aceidenls in those conn- TheRedCro 

Wtir “ 9alnSt aru 9 s J h ^r„ sull l hav ? been im p™- probleinadc: people ™ no ™a- saZneL'K* ”™ y frCe ' 0l,ce a « ain ««*, ; .l?" 1 ?' 30 „ miIIion li ' ,es in the "™ b " of vehicles on Britain's tries is set to soar. similar road-ac™ 

M ATTUEUS has a lid on Dart ° f Wh ° t00k Uons outside of the drugs scene But the^rierend,,™ ■ c. 00 lon g'term addicts who hm:; done. By 1990 traffic roads doubled, but accidents more It is impossible to ast 

thingB. Every morning he E rns^fr™ iT e WlUl permMent who are the most desperate and her last ve^HefidrSi res P onll «i to other forms of fw,™ had become the ninth- than halved, the result of public global sum of misery. But 
wakes up in a fiat hehL cent; uncmXvmem'df^ifi ‘ b " efo 'T‘he most likeiy?o resort to defeat tothe naSyera with ff T ■ Bu t .“ lllike !*f *** woridwldc ; ±.?l°„ , !Lf ri, ;!V d ™ n « laws ' Croa ? bas a 


M ATTHEUS has a lid on part in th^ Kha^'vrith k Uo " s ou^ide of the drugs scene But the referendum in Sentem on . ‘■’"S-tam addrets who bra- . By 1990 traffic roads doubled, but accidents more It is impossible to assess the south Asia, including India. Sri 

things. Every morning he E rose fr^i 14 m T who are the most desperate and ber last year delivered icmshin P P ^' Jed m .^t i °'^ ««>" halved, the i result of pubUc global sum of misery. But the Red Lanka. Pakistan. Bangladesh and 

wakes up in a fiat he has cent- unemolovmem r d ' e L efor f “« ">»st likely to resort to defeat to the nay-sayere iiTm— ST B “" llke ! he aTsSSS woridw,de : ed “? bor !- dnnk-dnvtng laws, safer Cross has calculated the economic Nepal. And it is desperately combat- 

Kept tor years, to a steady job and a 44 oer So*™, ? “nd prostitution." centofrater!taE™°i P heiprng to regulate the Amstrfd , J^5j».000 people a year and road design, vehicle safely regula- cost in terms of lost years of work ing the regional shortage of blood 

longterm relationship. The health shtweoftho® th ! Tlte programme has also freed up "Ihave been in this i^? v«T. P i a "i d , rugsceneaIlbyl ^7° u ^ fi ( i!mnt*S,“ ! h ,m 7 S, ,‘"^ Ve . op ' hons 5 nd 1116 * band ?”™ ent “ f the (an ^erage of 25 years per fatality), for transfesion, building up a net- 
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investment with a high rate of 
return”. 

Now, it argues, developing coun- 
tries too should commit serious 
resources to preventing accidents. 
Such spending, the Red Cross says, 
should focus on measures such as 
brighter street lights, safer junction 
designs, traffic calming and the 
segregation of fast and slow-moving 
vehicles. Public education is impor- 
tant. too — for children in particu- 
lar, and for drivers acclimatised to a 
culture of risk-taking. 

"The system here is that the 
bigger vehicle goes first, never 
mind the right of way," says Dennis. 
Such driving hnbits can only be 
changed by education, backed by 
police enforcement of regulations 
and speed limits. 

Improving vehicle safety, by 
contrast, is a mixed blessing. 
‘‘Vehicle safely seems to bring more 
danger, especially for those already 
most vulnerable, such as pedestri- 
ans or bicycles," the Red Cross 
document says uf features that 
increase driver safely such ns hu- 
ll roved brakes atid seatbelts. How- 
ever. “ pedestrian-friendly" bumpers 
and vehicle fronts can stive lives. 

The Red Cross’s advice is emi- 
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Bullet-proof companions 


Life as a human shield is tough, but the volunteers of 
Peace Brigades International are ready to face the 
gunmen. Mary Matheson reports from Colombia 


P ACO was talking in the 
kitchen with Mireya Calixto, 
a human rights worker in 
northeastern Colombia, when sud- 
denly Mireya’s husband. Mario, 
called her name. He was in another 
room in their home in Sabana de 
Torres, with Paco’s friend Hendrik, 
and his voice was quiet, scared and 
shaking. "I ran into the room and 
there were two gunmen, one point- 
ing his gun at Mario and the other 
at Hendrik,’' said Paco. “We were 
terrified and the children started 
crying 'Don't kill him, don't kill 
him!'" As Paco coolly asked what 
was going on, Mario took advantage 
of the moment and dashed for the 
door. 

The nervous gunmen demanded 
to speak to Mario, but Paco ex- 
plained that he and Hendrik were 
Europeans. "Please leave, If you 
want to talk, do it in another way,” 
said Paco calmly. And the men left. 

If Paco and Hendrik had been 
Colombians, the gunmen would not 
have hesitated to spray them, and 
Mario, with bullets. 

That, at least, is the theory of 
Peace Brigades International (PBI), 
a global human rights group em- 
ploying people such as Paco and 
Hendrik to work as “unarmed 
bodyguards". There are 12 volun- 
teers working for PBJ in Colombia 
who “accompany" human rights 
defenders as they tour Colombia’s 
villages, documenting accounts of 
atrocities and giving advice to locals 
on their legal rights. 

The PBI believes that even the 
most hardened of killers will think 
twice before blowing away unarmed 
foreigners. "If any of us were killed 
Jt would be a huge international 
incident and people know that, the 
military know that.” said Tessa 
MacKenzie, a 28-year-old British 
volunteer in Colombia. 

It may sound like woolly idealism, 
but it is a thoroughly researched 
peace strategy — and it seems to 
work. Partly funded by UK aid 
agency Christian Aid, PBI has pro- 
jects in Haiti, Guatemala. Sri Lanka 
and North America. Not one volun- 


teer has been killed since the pro- 
ject began 16 years ago. 

Most of the volunteers are Euro- 
pean or North American; they are 
computer analysts, nurses, human 
rights workers, and range in age 
from 25 to 35. The group began its 
operations in Colombia in 1994, 
where the labyrinthine conflict pits 
leftwing guerrillas against a coali- 
tion of army, police and brutal death 
squads, with the drug trade adding 
a further complication. 

But the armed men rarely clash, 
preferring to wage their bloody bat- 
tle for the oil-rich zone through the 
civilian population. Mario Calixto, 
who was involved with the local 
human rights committee, was a 
marked man. And the threats 
against him were stepped up after 
the committee published a report 
documenting murders, torture and 
disappearances in 1997. Several of 
the cases accused the local army 
battalion of “disappearing" people. 
The death threats against Cal- 


ixto were made by paramilitaries, 
clandestine death squads increas- 
ingly used by the army to do their 
dirty work. In the second half of 
1997, paramilitary groups, who go 
by ominous names such as “The 
Headcutters" or "Black Hand", 
stepped up their vicious extermina- 
tion campaign. The links between 
the army and the paramilitaries 
have been well documented by 
Human Rights Watch and Amnesty 
International. 

Paradoxically, this relationship 
works to PBI’s advantage. Talking 
to the army means their message 
will get through to the paramili- 
taries — a comforting thought In a 
country where the violence often 
appears to be completely random. 
Working as a human shield in a 
country where 30,000 people are 
murdered each year could seem 
risky bordering on the foolish. But 
it is the physical protection offered 
to human rights defenders that lies 
at the heart of the PBI’s work. They 
shadow some people 24 hours a day. 

Osiris Bayther Ferrias is presi- 
dent of Credhos, a human rights 
group. There are times when she 
won’t leave her house without a PBI I 


| volunteer, and if she ever leaves her 
hometown, Barranca bermeja, she 
vvill ask to be accompanied. She has 
the utmost faith in the sanctuary the 
unarmed bodyguards provide, 
Bayther also receives death 
threats from the local guerrillas 
because her organisation has for- 
mally accused them of committing 
human rights abuses — a case that 
reveals the absurdity of linking all 
human rights movements to the 
revolutionaries. 

The PBI does not confine its 
protection to individuals; it also 
tries to take care of institutions. 
Each day a PBI volunteer goes to 
the Credhos office, to give it an in- 
ternational “presence". Six Credhos 
workers were killed between 1992 
and 1993, but since the PBI has 
offered them coverage, none has 
been murdered. 

. Although their physical presence 
is important, the volunteers know 
that the key to their strength lies In 
the contacts they have. “If I was just 
some gringo that happened to be 
following around a human rights 
worker, it would give them a certain 
amount of protection, but a very 
small amount," Tessa says. 

The less dramatic, but just as 
effective, side to PBI’s work is 
lobbying. They have a team in 
Bogofo that constantly meets with 



'Kenzle (far left) a volunteer, watching and waiting* 


Divorce is also a door to freedom 


embassies, government repremij 
army mH ' more ■mporlanlly, i/> 

Last October Gabriel Torres., 
worker with Credhos. was detain^ 

by the army; he was falsely acnissl 

Of possessing guerrilla leaflets 
When the PBI heard about 4, 
arrest, the lobbying machinery wa 
set in motion. The Dutch and Spu (J 
isfi ambassadors were called- iherB 
in turn called Colombia’s depuh ® 
defence minister. After a few horn 
Torres was being taken from tu 
cell to be transferred to Barranca- 
bermeja, when a soldier appeatd 
and wearily said: "Let him go. or 
else we II have those people calling 
us all day.” 

Embassy support is vital, 
calms the nerves of volunteers, 
gives me confidence," Tessa sayi 

The presence of the volunteer! 
has transformed the way some or- 
ganisations, such as Credhos. oper- 
ate. “We have been more awkward 
more dangerous than we were 
before 1992, They now respect our 
lives,” Bayther says. 

The volunteers in Barranca 
bermeja have spent hours analysing; 
what happened with Calixto. Some; 
human rights workers believe (he : 
attack was a message sent to warn 
PBI, but the gunmen seemed gen-! 
uinely shocked to see the foreign- 
ers. As with everything the group 
does, their next move was thor- 
oughly discussed and strategically 
planned. Two months after the 
gunmen threatened Calixto, the 
team returned to Sabana de Torres 
with a commission, including em- 
bassy staff and international human 
rights groups. 

In their year-long training the 
volunteers are taught how to deal 
with fear. Tessa, who is a British 
army officer’s daughter, says that 
she can now identify the source of ( 
potential danger and can analyse 
situations. Volunteers are taught , 

I about two distinct types of fear of ] 
the darkness — the unknown; and 
of a wild dog — a recognisable 
danger, open to analysis. 

Hendrik reflects with a wry smile 
on this training. After his encounter . 
with the gunmen, lie jumped over 
the walls of neighbours’ gardens 10 1 
get to the house where lie and: 
Calixto would spend an uneasy j 
night before leaving the town at day- j 
light. As he was about to vault the 
Inst wall, a dog began to bark in the [ 
darkness. 
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In deep water . . . A drift net fisherman returns with his catch of only afewgeaho^^^SnDajo 

Cross-border clash on ‘ plundered ’ salmon 

Peter Hotherlngton 


, control fishing on Britain's pre~ 
, ni ' er salmon river, they are the 
| plunderers of the deep — elderly 
! men in small boats who cast long, 
; transparent nets out at sea and pull 
"i hundreds of salmon. 

They re stealing our fish and 
•hrealening an industry worth 
. millions," complains an angry repre- 
^ilative of the aristocrats who own 
-e best angling beats on the l\vced 
■*r. “They have to be stopped." 

In turn, the National Federation 
. fishermen's Organisations 
punters: "They waul more fish for 
wniselves so that they can charge 


The moral isers ignore 
the facts about parents 
who separate, says 

Polly Toynbee 

D IVORCE damages children — 
official Children of divorce are 
twice as likely to fail at school, fail at 
work, take drugs, drink and smoke, 
suffer depression and commit sui- 
cide. So flint's that. Parents who 
divorce are selfish, anti-social and 
immoral. Don’t do it. 

Most (but not all) research over 
the years lias told us this, and each 
new study has been gleefully hailed 
by die moridisem Last week Rown- 
Iree published a mighty tome sur- 
veying more than 200 studies of the 
effects of divorce on children. It is a 
peat academic work — conducted 
by Antipodean outsiders brought In 
by Rowntrec because they are free 
ovm^aI| S |li* nS -nf r academic disputes 
the hlHw 11le,r ruldi "fl a raise all 
the troublesome old questions 

■bout sociology. How difficult itfe 


to measure the things that really 
matter about human beings — what 
makes and mars them, why they are 
as they are. 

Social research doesn’t exist in a 
value-free vacuum. Ail these studies 
have been conducted in a climate of 
swelling moral panic about divorce 
They are steeped in prevailing 
social altitudes and constructed to 
produce desired results, if unwit- 
tingly, The questions asked display 
the nnxtelies of our times and 
provide answers required by policy, 
makers who are, directly or indl- 
ratiy. the research paymasters. 

Thus the pressing problem is 
whether or not divorce is damaging 
society. What if they had asked 
other questions — like what arc the 
mam causes of some children’s fail- 
ure? The answer would be less 
moral than economic and social— a 
picture of poverty, exclusion and 
diminished opportunity. But those 
are the very questions government 
in the past two decades was least 
anxious to ask. For social class dif- 
ferences between children are over- 


whelmingly more significant for 
their future lives than whether or 
not their parents divorce. 

But divorce is what lias engaged 
public concern, defined as a moral, 
not an economic problem, so gov- 
ernment could apportion blame 
rather than provide solutions. Yet 
divorce and poverty are closely 
linked: the poorest couples are more 
likely to divorce and the divorced 
more likely to become poor. What’s 
being measured — the effect of 
poverty or the effect of divorce? 

None the less, this authoritative 
review of the research finds it prob- 
able that children of divorce really 
are twice as likely to suffer measur- 
ab e bad effecta. So what does that 
tell us? Hint parents shouldn’t 
divorce? No, it cant tell us that It 
simply doesn’t know because it can’t 
measure the multiple variables, 
However, it does conclude emphati- 
cally that only a minority of children 
of divorce are adversely affected. 
Most are no worse off. Now that’s a 
message largely missing from most 
reports. 


Now consider the variables that 
make divorce outcome statistics so 
utterly unreliable. Who is at most 
risk of divorce? The poor, people in 
prison, the violent, the mentally ill 
drunks, addicts, gamblers, bnd par- 
ents, bad spouses or anyone difficult 
to live with. These people may only 
he a minority of divorcees, but they 
will warp the children's outcome fig- 
ures dramatically — for their chil- 
dren may already be damaged by 
their families. So this report con- 
cludes that the bare iact of divorce 
may tell us very litde about the root 
a ’““ s of these children's troubles. 

. "he" unpicked, these frighten- 
ing statistics look so misleading as 
to be virtually meaningless. They 
are no guide for any particular 
couple considering separating. For 
some children, as these evaluators 
suggest, it could be an unmixed 
blessing, g put myself in that cate- 
gory, looking back on my parents' 
divorce). For others it might be a 
damaging tragedy. 

All this is a fruitless search for 
unknowable truths. Time now, the 
report suggests, to spend money on 
more useful work. What can be 
done to lessen the daipage parents 


do to their children, together and 
apart? Abandonment and rejection, 
they say, causes more damage Ihan 
mere separation. 

There is nothing governments 
can do to force unhappy people to 
live together. Moral anguish will get 
the state nowhere. But if they sre 
seriously concerned about out- 
comes for children, there is plenty 
within tlieir domain that they cf* 1 
do. Next time you read som^ catchy 
headline denouncing divorce as llw 
mother of all misery, just consider 
that whatever harm divorce may do. 
it doesn’t begin to compete with the 
damage done by poverty. 

And consider something else: 
behind all this research there lies a 
naked yearning for an , imaginary 
bygone era of marital, harmony tmu 
family bliss. These studies never 
weigh up the value of divorce — the 
single greatest . liberator of oiir 
times. They never assess how i«W 
foiilions have been freed- tart hvea 
of unspeakable married «i». 

their ancestors were fore® 1 J® 
suffer. Whatever the pain It, causey 
that is a hardrWpn frfiedofo 
children of divorce may also K 
thankful for in later life. , 


higher rentals on their rivers. 
They’re just greedy." 

What began as little more than a 
class war between the drift netsnien 
of Northumberland and the rich and 
famous along the banks of the river 
a few miles north, is fast developing 
into a full-blooded border con diet. 

The dwindling baud of English 
netsnien, upholders of a centuries- 
old tradition, stand accused of steal- 
ing Scottish fish — or. at any rate, 
salmon heading for northern rivers 
such as the Tweed, Tay and Spey — 
with little thought of conservation. 
But the English-based federation 
accuses rite big landowners of 
cynically attacking die netsnien to 
protect their own interests. 


Barrie Deas, the federation's 
chief executive, said: 'This has little 
to do will) whether the fishery 
operates on a sustainable basis and 
everything to do with the covetous 
efforts of the angling lobby to keep 
everything for the rods." 

Every spring an estimated 50,000 
salmon return to the Tweed system 
to breed, after leaving (he river and 
its tributaries. Alarmed by an 
apparent decline in stocks, the River 
Tweed Commissioners has resorted 
to desperate measures. 

It is asking nngiers, who can pay 
more than $1,500 for a day’s fishing, 
for tiie ultimnte self-sacrifice: to 
return “a majority of fish caught” in 
an attempt to protect stocks. 


letter from Baluchistan Mary Dunlop 


Patient with the cure 

A 
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"Killing the 
^ oooses leprosy is 


easy, but medication can not cure 
deformities. If a patient loses feeling 
in his hands and feet he has to learn 
how to prevent the injuries, burns, 
blisters and open wounds that lead 
to disabilities.” 

A large part of Hussains work 
involves teaching patients how to 
prevent deformities. Hussain 
showed me Ismail's left foot on 
which the thickened skin was dry 
and cracking. Patiently, he set to 
work explaining, not for the first 
time, the importance of a daily 
soaking ritual. After smoothing the 
hard, rough skin with a pumice 
stone he applied sticking plaster 
over the cracks. Ismail promised to 
take better care of his feet. 

AST month his foot had 
a small ulcer where a 
_ nail from his shoe had 
gone in. He had not noticed it, nor 
had he attended to the infected 
cracks. Somehow we have to find 
what will really motivate him to care 
for himself.” 

Hussain continued: “With some 
patients. Lice Ismail, it is almost as 
though he expects to become 
deformed. He feels it is his kismet, 
or fate, because he has leprosy. 
Some patients accept the deformi- 
ties, subconsciously believing they 
are being punished by Allah for 
some wrongdoing.” 1 ■ ■ 

The next visit was fo a young 
woman, Fatima -**• Hussain’s model 
patient She bad slight contracture' 


“L 


of her fourth and fifth fingers 
caused by ulnar nerve damage. By 
carrying out the exercises taught by 
Hussain slip had stopped the 
condition worsening and wore tltick 
socks in the house to prevent any 
injuries to her feet. 

When the disease was diagnosed 
Fatima had been terrified, con- 
vinced that no one would want to 
marry a leprosy patient Hussain 
assured her, and her anxious par- 
ents, that if she followed his advice 
she would have no further deformi- 
ties. No one need know she had had 
leprosy. The desire to be married 
was the motivation Fatima needed, 
and Hussain was invited to the 
wedding a few months after she was 
discharged 

But no one had discovered how 
to motivate Ghulam AH, an old 
patient who had been severely de- 
formed before receiving treatment. 
He had been admitted to the ward 
because the dressings on his 
suppurating foot ulcers had to be 
changed daily. As the patient had no 
sensation in what was left of his 
nose, he was unaware that a fly hat} 
crawled in and laid Us eggs. A 
young female paramedic had re- 
moved 18 fait, Wriggling maggots. 

This is the kind Of person who 
makes it difficult to convince people 
that leprosy is curable and not to be 
feared," SayS Hussain. He pulls a 
rueful fate before adding: "Of 
course, these are the patients' the 
fund-raiBerd like to hear about" ' .' 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


RE there any facilities for 
n recycling CD-Roms? Or 
does anyone have any bright 
ideas as to what can be done 
with them? 

jHAVE found two uses for them: 
• they make very attractive outdoor 
Christmas decorations hung from 
branches on shiny ribbons; also, 
hung over garden beds, they rue 
extremely effective in scaring off 
squirrels and birds. — Janet Mnl- 
lany, Maryland, USA 

AAELT them in a special hot cup 
I VI so that they bend and use them 
as planters. They have the holes 
already. String them up as mobiles. 
Sharpen nnd use them as pizza cut- 
ters. Use them as dishes at your next 
party. Much easier to cart around 
than the usual little saucers without 
holes in the middle. I could go on . , . 
— Sarah Brock, Tokyo, Japan 

r tiEY make excellent coasters 
for standing your coffee mug on. 
—Jeremy Thake. LMeover, Derby 

j AM unaware of anything construe- 
/ tive to do with them, but it is enter- 
taining to microwave them for about 
seven seconds. — David Mitchell, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

j USE them tu keep birds off my fruit 
/trees. Suspended by siring, they 
twirl in the breeze nnd reflect 
die sun. — Neddy Zola, Adelaide, 
Australia 


J ft LMOST everything people 
eat in Britain seems in come 
from elsewhere originally. What 
did people eat 100 years ago? 

r 'HE}' nte family pigs and home- 
grown vegetables. Flora Thomp- 
son’s lark Rise To Candlefoi cl says: 
"In addition to the bacon, all vege- 
tables, including potatoes, were 
home-grown and grown in abun- 
dance ... Fat green peas, broad 
beans as big as a halfpenny, cauli- 
flowers a child could make an arm- 
chair of. runner beans and cabbage 
and kale, all in their seasons went 
into the pot with the roly-poly and 
slip of bacon. Then they ate plenty 
of green food, all home-grown and 
freshly pulled; lettuce and radishes 
and young onions with pearly heads 
and leaves like fine grass.” 

A few slices of bread and home- 
made lard, flavoured with rosemary, 
and plenty of green food "went 
down good" as they used to say. 
Mary Norwak (a former Cookery 
Editor of Farmer Weekly) says tliat 
“butcher" meat (as it is still called in 
the country to this day) was rarely 


seen, and a joint of beef only ap- 
peared as a gift from a fanner at 
Christmas or wedding feasts. 

The main meat supply was the 
family pig — shared with neigh- 
bours each year, who would in turn 
share their own pig. Home-cured 
bacon was eaten almost daily, sup- 
plemented by the occasional 
chicken or rabbit. Large quantities 
of vegetables were eaten, and the 
meal was completed by a filling suet 
pudding. — Rodolfo Terragno, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


MM/MAT is it about an ant’s 
■ IF anatomy that enables it to 
sniff out sugary food? Is It possi- 
ble to block this receptivity? 

WHATEVER it is about the ant's 
V V antennae system, all one need 
do is take advantage of it — and use 
this sensitivity against the ant. 
Choose a disinfectant you like the 
smell of and, in June, squirt it (di- 
luted will do) along and around the 
tracks that ants use in the house, 
especially their ingress holes. Then 
go outside and repeat, generously, 
down every ventilator brick that you 
can locate at ground level. — John 
Roycroft, London 

A FRIEND of mine gut rid of iim*. 
/i in a most humane and pleasant 
manner — using peppermint essen- 
tial oil. — Emily Syme, Norwich 


In the May J 7 issue the figure l . 
was omitted fiom Ul/ihe hi miss’s 
response to the number of segment * 
in citrus fruit, rendering the answer 
meaningless. Our apologies 


Any answers? 

j SIT true that Benito Mussolini 
/ once had a piny performed in 
London? — Gordon Kirley. Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaysia 

H OW does one classify some- 
thing ns a vitamin, and have 
we “discovered" all of them? — 
Tunde Cockshott, Glasgow 

IS THERE any copyright on 
/ racehorse names? Would there 
be anything to prevent me from 
calling ray horse Shergar? — 

Peter Seymour, Kilkenny. Ireland 


Answers should be e-mailed to 
weekly@gu8rdlan.co.uk, faxed to 
0171/+441 71-242-0985. or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farrlng- 
don Road. London EC1M 3HQ. 

The Notes & Queries website Is at 
http^/nq .guardlan.co.uk? 


A Country Diary 


Richard Mabey 


C HILTERNS: In between the 
downpours, I've been out col- 
lecting records for the new Hert- 
fordshire Flora, now in its last year 
of field research, A romantic voice 
inside me insists that this is no way 
to celebrate the ornament? of the 
earth, that jt reduces them to scien- 
tific trophies, numbers on a score- 
kheet. But that is not how tilings 
work out Tbday I’ve tramped up to 
Heathen Grove, a tangle of chalk 
scrub and ancient woodland in 
which I’ve found some rentarkabie 
species pver the ypars, way. outside 
their range. The round, flower-heads 
of sanicie seem luminous in 'the 


gloom. The fading spikes of bugle 
have the blue glimmer of a low gas 
flame. Twayblade shoots just over- 
top the blanket of dog’s mercury. 
Suddenly, out of the corner of my 
eye, I see a colony of herb pans near 
a badger sett The flowers are past 
their best but I am so astonished I 
shout out loud, not just at their 
extraordinary orb-)ike structure, 
but because I'm sure they haven't 
been seen In this corner of die hills 
for generations. Back home I’m 
thrilled , to read that Augustus Smith 
fotind (hem on .this same estate Iq 
the 1840s. THqtVthe i*eal pofot of 
tecordg; .over ^the cefltuneS; (hey 
transcend ^ofanicfll geography ,aqi. 
become small poems of survhifll. 
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Death and the German 


TELEVISION 

Nancy Banks-Smlth 


“What, again!” 

Wadehouse waking up, aged 90. 

H EARING Dennis Potter 
effervescing about his 
plum tree ("The whitest, 

[ frothiest, blossotnest blossom 
that there ever could be”) was 
1 a vivid near-death experience. 

He sipped morphine with one 
clenched hand and chain-smoked 
with the other. He was very near 
death, 

In Potter's posthumous play, 
Cold Lazarus, the dying man's 
soul shoots down a dizzying 
vortex of light, fa at- for war ding I 


through the highlights of his life. 
Robert Winston addressed this 
common near-death sensation, 
the tunnel of tight, in the last 
programme of The Human 
Body (BBCl). The sense of 
joy, he said, may be caused by 
the brain releasing painldlling 
opiates and the brilliant light 
by neurons firing at random. 

Oh, dear. Then again, what does 
he know? He does not know, 
for instance, why we grow old, 
though he advanced various 
possibilities. 

Herbie, a 63-year- old German, 
died on the programme. He 
said: “I like that everybody see 
that o human being can manage 
an illness like mine." 

He was a big, colourful man 


with a ponytail. His inoperable 
stomach cancer gave him a de- 
ceptively bulky look. He called it 
the time bomb in bis stomach. 

He decided to die at home. 

It was an unexpected sort of 
home. When he phoned his wife, 
Hannelore, after an Irish fishing 
trip, she knew at once what he 
had done: tt Oh no, don't tell me 
you've bought a house!” More a 
ruin, really. No running water. 
No inside lavatory. They lived 
there happily for 1 7 years. 

Now Herbie had to make what 
the religious call a good death 
except that he was not a religious 
man. The last words he said to 
camera were: “I believe when 
I'm dead I’m dead. There is no 
other life. You are gone for ever.” 


They told him It would be plan- 
less and it wasn’t. Sometimes he 
woke Hannelore at dawn crying 
"Help me!” After that he carried 
automatic morphine medication, 
pressing a button to kill the pain. 

They had given him six months 
to live. He lasted a year and a 
half, but after Christmas — lob- 
ster and champagne — he dete- 
riorated and naively asked his 
nurse for a fatal injection. "I don’t 
want to live any more. Normally, 
I am not a man to give up so 
quick. Never. But this moment I 
had a feeling to give up.” 

He lived to see the blossoming 
spring and felt the same height- 
ened delight as Potter. It was as 
though all deaths felt the same. 

Brendan, a neighbour, 
brought his 10-year-old daugh- 
ter to see him and sang: "Will 
you go, lassie, go/ And we'li all 
go together/ To pluck wild 


mountain thyme/ Ail around the 
blooming heather.” 

U was the same sweet, easy, 
Irish tenor I used to hear rising 
through the smoke of my par- i 
ents’ pub as I listened in my 
nightie. I thought I had forgottes 
that. In that radiant tunnel, 
which is, of course, only neuron 
firing at random, will I hear that 
sentimental sing-song again? 

Herbie's ashes were scattered 
round his roses, as he had 
wanted, and Hannelore read the 
little speech he had written for 
the occasion to a flattering^ 
large circle of friendB and 
neighbours. Herbie urged them 
to live together in peace - 

I was greatly entertained. 
Anything more innocentfy likely to 
provoke a rumpus I can’t imag- 
ine. I shall immediately start wi 
on my own funeral oration, forgiv- 
ing all my enemies except two, 


Identity 

parade 


Bllllnston 


A nice girl in the jungle 


OBITUARY 

Maureen O'SuIJivan 


S HE was a nice, convent- 
educated Catholic girl, and yet 
she will always be remembered in 
tiie eyes of filingoers ns a scantily- 
clad woman living in sin with a near- 
naked animalistic hunk of a man. 
Maureen O'Sullivan, who has died 
nged 87. played Jane to Johnny 
Weissmuller's Tarzan in six of the 
best of die many films based on the 
life of Edgar Rice Burroughs's jun- 
gle hero. 

No plain Jane she, the shapely, 
dark-haired, dimpled O’Sullivan was 
barely 21 when she landed the role 
opposite the beautifully chiselled 
27-year-old Olympic swimming 
champion Weissmuller in Tarzan 
The Ape Man (1932). 

The relationship developed into a 
sexy and sparky one through Tarzan 
And His Mate <1934), Tarzan 
Escapes (1936), Tarzan Finds A Son 
(1939), Tarzarfs Secret Treasure 
(1941) to Tarzan’s New York Adven- 
ture (1942), although the puritanical 
Production Code gradually insisted 
Lite coujile covered themselves 
more. In the tradition of ‘ Play U 
again, Sam” and "Come with me to 
the Casbah”, the line "Me Tarzan. 
you Jane” was never actually spoken 
on screen. The couple’s introduc- 
tory conversation merely consists of 
Tarzan-Jane.'* "Jane-Tarzan". 

O'Sullivan remembered: “I was 
never more consistently sick and 
miserable in all my life. I was never 



without an ache or a pain. I was 
never without a bite from one of 
those monkeys." 

While Weissmuller went on to 
make six more Tarzan movies, 
O'Sullivan, who had a lovely, lilting 
voice, continued her parallel career 
as an MGM ingenue, mostly playing 
well-bred young English ladles such 
ns Henrietta Barrett, in The 
Barretts Of Wimpole Street (1934), 
Dora, the sickly child-wife of David 
Coppcrfield (1934), and Jane 
Ben net, in Pride And Prejudice 
(1940). 

Maureen O'Sullivan was born in 
County Roscommon in Ireland, and 
was educated at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart at Roehampton, 
London. After attending finishing 
school in Paris, O’Sullivan was dis- 
covered in 1929 in a Dublin cafe by 
American director Frank Borzage, 
and offered a contract with Fox. 
After her debut in Borzage’s Song 
O’ My Heart (1930), she made a few 
further films at the studio including 
A Connecticut Yankee (1931). 

In 1942 O'Sullivan retired from 
the screen to raise her growing 
family of seven children by the 
writer-director John Farrow, whom 
she met and married in 1936 when 
he was wiring the screenplay of 
Tarzan Escapes. 

Her third child, the actress Mia 
Farrow, recalled her as "a terrific 
mother, kill of fairy tales, with a soft 
voice and a soothing mnnner . . . 
She was a mystical figure, and T sort 
of romanticised her." 

O'Sullivnn returned to the screen 
in brief roles in The Big Clock 
(1948) and Where Danger Lives 
(1950), two excellent thrillers di- 
rected by her husband. (He died 
in 1963, O'Sullivan only remarrying 
20 years later.) 

In 1986 she was cast by Woody 
Allen to play Mia Farrow's retired 
actress mother in Hannah And Her 
Sisters, which was shot in the large 
Central Park West apartment that 
Mia hnil shared with her mother. 

A year later Allen again cast her 
as Mia’s mother in September, but 
after shooting it, he decided that 
she was unable to play a character 
described as “a boozy old flirt with a 
filthy mouth", and reshot it with 
Elaine Stritch. This did not endear 
him to O'Sullivan, and when the 
Soon-Y3 scandal hit the headlines, 
she called Allen a "desperate and 
evil man". 1 


Ronald Balkan 


MauteenO'SpIlivan, actress, bom 
May, 17, 1911, died June 22, 1998 



Object of My Affection 


Hi honey, I’m homo 


CINEMA 

Qaby Wood 


S IDNEY MILLER is “the most 
powerful literary agent in Che 
world". He's a star-screwing, 
bandwagon-jumping, neurotic New 
York luvvie. Bui he’s played by the 
wonderful Alan Alda, and it’s a sign 
of the troubling imbalances in 
Nicholas Hytner’s The Object Of 
My Affection that the most irritating 
character are the ones you’d like to 
spend most time with. 

The “issues" supposedly raised 
by the film's romantk'-comedy 
premise are too daft and desperate 
to discuss. The plot — girl decides 
to have baby but dumps boyfriend 
and asks gay flatmate to be the 
father — is like something made up 
from the bin-ends of better ones. 
The film-makers even admit it’s a 
conceit: ‘The reason that contempo- 
rary love stories are so difficult to 
create is because there are no obsta- 
cles left," says the producer. "As 
obstacles go, gay sounds like a 
pretty good one.” 

i Of course Nina (Jennifer Anlston) 
is going to fell in love with flatmate 
George (Paul Rudd), Of course 
they're going to pretend that sex is 
unimportant. Of cbirrae.one of them 


is going to need sex eventually, and 
it's not going to be Nina, As you can 
imagine, this kissy-kissy game of 
musical chaises longues (Anislun 
seems to be wearing pyjamas for 
most of it) leads to deep philosophi- 
cal searchings. 

They’re soul mates — can must 
married couples be as happy as they 
are? And aren’t marriages eventu- 
ally based on friendship rather than 
sex anyway? It's a gloomy prospect 
for anyone over 25, and even the 
happily-ever-after part seems to set 
its upper limits at 30. 

Yet although the core of the film 
is made up of this pointless sap, on 
its periphery are a set of inge- 
niously funny characters. Alda plays 
Aniston's stepbrother-in-law, Alison 
Januey is his darling, match-making 
wife Constance ("I enjoy gay people, 
but . . . "). He's just signed Fidel 
Castro ($1 million to write his mem- 
oirs) and she tries to set Nina up 
with a creative director at Saatchi's, 
whose first remark on meeting her 
is: "So fresh and natural", 

When they go round to Nina’s 
after lunch with Norman. Mailer, 
they immediately (urn , the. scene 
Into something Woody Allen might 
have made up: there are too many 
people in the kitchen, it’s hbi every- 
one's complaining and .talking pver 


each other. Alda thinks he has food 
poisoning, smneone drops the atr- 
conditiuning unit, and in among uib 
Nina announces she’s pregnant 
Alda is in a swoon: "Fan ine with 
something. Is that the New Yorker. 
Fan me with the New Yorker!” 

Tuwards the end of the fito- 
when Nina is happily involved win 
a black policeman, Constance is still 
trying to find her n suitable hus- 
band. “Nina," she says, looking at 
the boyfriend, “you've made yow 
point. Now it's time to move ou- 

Less excruciating but just as 
funny is Nigel Hawthorne, 
appears late on as a wise, sceptic*, 
fruity theatre critic. He, lives wi 
the boy George falls in love 
When his lover explains m 
George lives with a 
Hawthorne exclaims. "How Bjonn ■ 
bury!” He complains that a dii*-™ 
of Romeo And Juliet is "hoping 
transform the world’s greatest 
story into a Calvin Klein oonira£ 
rial”. He has better lines beside* 
too intricate to remember, and P 
the whole tiling off with a qj 
serenity, He's the one who to ■ 
to Nina straight, the one whos 
in the wings but preserves 
panache. These three parti ■ 
mere cameos; they: are craddPJ 
formances that qllow.us to 
the rest of the film for, a while. Tj. 



D AVID MAMET constantly 
writes about the fear and 
fantasy that underlies male 
bluster. But his latest play, The Old 
Neighbourhood at London's Royal 
Court, though deeply personal, 
wunds a wider, more universal 
note. It is about the mid-life sense of 
loss, about awareness of mortality 
jiid about abandonment of commu- 
nity in a deeply individualistic age. It 
i; as poignant as anything Mamet 
ha written. 

Running only 80 minutes, it takes 
ihe form of three interwoven scenes 
in which the hero, Bobby Gould 
[Mamet's alter ego?), returns home 
in search of his roots. 

, la the first and most typically 
Mametesque encounter, Bobby 
(Colin Stinton) meets an old buddy, 

I j Joey. Beneath all the bullish back- 
vhal, what you hear is die sound of 
win. Bobby laments that lie has 
married a shiksa: Joey yearns for 
iht active experience of European 
i -hid Filled with reminiscence and 
; the corrosive sadness uf missed 
ihances, It is, if you can imagine 
a thing, like a Jewish version 
' i the Shallow-Silence scenes in 
, 'hakespeare's Henry rv Part Two. 

I In the second scene Bobby meets 
'/-.‘married sister, Jolly (Zoe Wana- 
‘isr), seething in her kitchen 
, ,:a, ber maltreatment by her inher- 
Kntile relations. Once again, 
j^ece is suffused with a yearn- 
. -!fcr a lost past — in this case the 
, intimacies of childhood — 
a resentment of the humilia- 
N that have resulted from their 
' -W* marr yfog out. 

( 'vnat is astonishing is how much 
: Pound Mamet covers in three 
1 wl scenes. Although he is writing 
specifically about the loss of 
ijjwish identity and the perils of 
J-Himflation, he is also dealing with 
great Chekhovian theme of 
^al-might-haveheen. This is 
‘JP®* most autobiographical 

vSi m08tUIliveraal - 
ifciTi 10 Bay - he a,so shows 
usual uncanny ear for the ellipti- 
_ rhythms of everyday speech, 
well caught in Patrick 
Der ® ‘ me production played out 



riy love . . . Jolly (Zoe Wauaraaker) and Bobby (Colin Stinton) 
i David Mamet’s poignant play about assimilation photo rgbbie jao 


against William Dudley's sepia im- 
ages of a lost communal life. 

Paedophilia is a hot topic. Bui 
despite expressions of outrage from 
Family and Youth Concern, there is 
nothing corrupting or dangerous 
about Paula Vogel’s prize-winning 
New York play, How I Learned to 
Drive. It is a perfectly decent, 
responsible work about the nature 
of erotic obsession. Its failings are 
aesthetic rather than moral. 

Vogel's prime virtue is her refusal 
to turn the paedophile into a melo- 
dramatic monster. He is a suburban 
Maryland ex-marine known as 
Uncle Peck who suffers from a Fixa- 
tion with his prematurely developed 
niece, Li’l Bit. In a series of short, 
pungent scenes covering a seven- 
year period, we see how Unde Peck 
uses driving lessons as a form of 
courtship, how he exploits his 
niece’s burgeoning sexuality in a 
private photo-shoot and how lie is 
driven to distraction, and Li’I Bit to 
the bottle, when she finally goes 
away to college. 

Nothing in the play will surprise 
anyone who . has read Lolita. Like 


Nabokov, Vogel suggests that the 
paedophile's ohsession is rooted i 
his own disturbed childhood. But 
what I suspect really offends the 
moralists is that Vogel, like 
Nabokov, steadfastly refuses to buy 
the myth of childhood innocence: 
Li'l Bit. even after her uncle’s first 
advance, knowingly uses her sexu- 
ality as a form of power. 

Vogel shows how both characters 
are damaged by the experience. But 
she also honestly depicts the 
affinity between them. And. in John 
Crowley’s production, the scenes 
between Helen McCrary’s Li'l Bit 
and Kevin Whately’s Uncle Peck are 
both touching and erotically tense. 

Hie burning reality of their 
encounters only serves to heighten 
the clumsy cartoon quality of the 
surrounding family scenes. Not 
then a. perfect play but one that 
makes nonsense of the argument, 
advanced by one protest group, that 
"any presentation of paedophilia is 
damaging". Vogel approaches the 
subject with an Inquiring, rather 
than a closed, mind and for that site 
is to be applauded. 
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several sources, including David 
Lang and Michael Gordon's 
searingly loud, hard musical 
scores, love stories by Graham 
Green, and Hanif Kuriahi’s and 
Antony McDonald’s designs, 
which sketch a sullen, thundery : 
landscape in which equally 
sullen lives are played out 
It la in part a story ballet, 
about the relationships between 
two couples. Mukhamedov and 
Vhriana Durante’s affair is com- 
ing to a dirty end, but though 
she is arrogant, taunting and 
poised to depart, he can still 
command her desire, and their, 
'ducts brutally expose the pain 
and pleasure peqpje can Inflict 
when they know each other too 
well. The other couple, Mara . 
Galeazzi and WUfi^Treyltt, are, 
more evenly matched, and from 
their less gtormy vantage,point 
they watch and, meddle. ... . 


But this is also a ballet about 
dancing, and hallway through 
it abandons all connection to 
naturalism as the backcloth lifts 
to reveal the orchestra playing at 
the back of the stage. Page also 
employs a semi-abstract chorus 
of dancers w)io infiltrate the 
coupleB, performing some of 
the most exciting dance he’s yet 
choreographed. 

Sharp, hard steps as pure as 
electricity soften into wicked : 
sensual ripples, and as simple . 
movement it is physically in- 
toxicating. But within it,. Page : 
still sustains a dramatically 
:clear erotic focus. When the 
two couples, particularly, are: 
dancing, they may only malm a 
few sexually explicit gestures, 
yet th$ charge between them Is 
so unsettling and so arousing 
jthat theprogramme ought to i ... 
.carry a public warning. , 


POP CONCERT 

Pat Kane 


D OES age wither the rock star? 

When the Stones have to cancel 
dates because Keith Richards lias 
tottered off his library ladders, we 
sense that this is a bone-brittle 
moment in the greying of rock'n’roll. 
Time, to be blunt, is not on their side. 

At what point do we go out to 
watch the great relics perform — 
and none greater than Van Morri- 
son and Bob Dylan — in the way 
that audiences watched the later 
Sinatra: as an act of homage and 
respect, while genius crumbles 
valiantly before us? 

The truth is that Dylan stands 
much, much closer to that mauso- 
leum moment than Morrison. Dylan 
performing in Glasgow, was a man 
desperately fighting against what 
the passing years have done to his 
talent and ambition, and only occa- 
sionally winning through. Morrison, 
meanwhile, looked and sounded as 
if he had beeii wailing to be 53 all 
his musical life — because now, at 
last, he could get it right. 

And he got it right, sho' nuf f. Has 
there ever been a funkier, grittier, 
more passionate version of the 
Morrisuii sound-world than this 
one? He was here to have fun — not 
loo difficult, you’d have to say, with 
this band. A supple Hiiiumond-aml- 
horns-led soul-revue — Pee Wee 
Ellis on one side, Georgie Fame on 
the other — took the Philosopher's 
classics and gave them a super-cool, 
muscled-jazz interrelation. 

And Morrison responded with a 
vocal energy we haven't heard for 
20 years. Some stunning segues, too 
— from Sly Slone’s Thank You Fall- 
etimne Be Mice Elf Again, steaming 
into his own Burning Ground, and 
bridged by a classic Van mystical 
rap. What a miserable, magnificent 
old bastard: if middle-age does this 
to him, bring on the Zimmer frame. 

Mr Zimmerman, on the other 
hand, looks ns if he already needs 
some tubular support. His two-note 
guitar solos and gingerly executed 
rock poses suggest someone who’s 
doing this for music therapy as 
much as artistic statement And the 
trademark vocal drone — which 


once spoke truth and authenticity — 
has now permanently split between 
a frog-like gurgle and a thoroughly 
shattered falsetto, scrambling the 
words of songs such as Masters Of 
War and Desolation Row into a tire- 
some giossolalia. 

Yet the greying Dylan-head s 
loved it all. ' ■ 

ftoftut Dense low adds : It's hard to 
imagine anywhere less like down- 
town Havana than Shepherd's Bush 
Green in west London, but Juan de 
Marcos Gonzalez seemed deter- 
mined to transform the Empire into 
something approaching a Cuban 
nightclub. He was outrageously 
dressed in a red beret, red jacket 
and dreadlocks, and surrounded by 
the 15-piece Afro-Cuban All Stars 
whose ages ranged from 22 to 73. 

As midnight and the filial encore 
approached, he put his arms around 
one of bis male singers, an elderly, 
pencil-tbln man dressed in a suit, lie 
and cloth cap, and announced, "This 
is Cuba’s Sinatra". For a brief 
moment, the brass section eased off 
and the writhing salsa dancing gave 
way to a gently crooning ballad 
before the choppy rhythms, started 
again. Ibrahim Ferrer may be 71. but 
he proved that he’s still in remark- 
able voice. 

Ferrer's life. Like that of several 
other veteran Cuban musicians, lias 
been transformed by Juan de Mar- 
cos. For years Ihe leader of the 
acoustic band Sierra Maestro, De 
Marcos decided lie wanted to revive 
the sound of the Cuban big-band 
music of the forties anti fifties, anti 
reunite those stars of the era who 
were still alive and capable of per- 
forming. Ferrer was among them. 

It was like a Latin version of a six- 
ties Motown review, with different 
performers — the soncras — con- 
stantly coming forward. Along with 
Ferrer there was “Puntilla" Licea, a 
mqjor star in the fifties and now 
looking like an energetic diplomat: 
the somewhat excitable Terestia 
Garcia Caturia, part of an all-female 
orchestra in tiie sixties and nuw 
looking like Havana’s answer to 
Shirley Bnssey; and Felix Valoy, still 
in his fifties, dressed in white hat 
and white bow tie as If this were his 
everyday clothing. It was a great, 
sweaty night out. 
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Zimmerman to Zimmer frame 


CP Review Ronald Atkins ■ 

Battle of the saxes 


Stan Qatz & Chet Baker 
The Stockholm Concerts 
(Verve 637 666-2} (3CDs), 
£27.99 


S TAN GETZ and Chet;. Baker. 

were rarely enticed into the 
same studio.. Joint appearances 
were few, and one Imagines Getz 
would rather these two concerts 
| from Stockholm in 1983 had never 
happened. 

: A sizeable personality clash took 
place. Physically a shadow of his 
younger self, Chet Baker had never- 
theless , built a following in his 
adopted Europe. "As anyone who 
knew him would tell you, he was j 
redly a sweetheart," according to 1 
'pianist Jim McNeely. That is not a 
claim widely made of Getz — who, 
aaya the concert promoter. behaved 
like a spoilt child and was jealous of ; 
Baker’s audience rapport . • , 

Daft, really, because Getz was 
commercially successful and was 
coming up -to the best form of his , 
career,, the high-pitched, beautifully 
controlled sound ; on his tenor 


saxophone more luxuriant than ever.- 

This time, the somewhat dis- 
organised Baker was gifted with an 
excellent rhythm section — apart 
;from McNeely, Getz used bassist 
George Mraz and drummer Victor 
Lewis. As a result his trumpet 
playing is less wistful and much 
stronger. than was often the case, 
the. notes - ringing -out clnrioo-like. 
And because Baker, who joins in on 
about half die 22 tracks, tended to , 
draw his material from early; Miles 
Davis, fans of the saxophonist will 
relish hearing .Getz tackle . tunes 
such as Airegin, Milestones and My 
Funny Valentine that had no place 
In his current repertory. i. 

There were other quintet gigs,. at 
|which taplngs were no doubt made, i 
though Getz called a halt halfway 
through tiie tour and laid down an. . 
it’a-him-or-me .ultimatum. Aa ; the 
lesser draw, poor Baker was handed- < 
Ids cards. .. r l 

- 7 T- -I ' ,:-. . T -M. n . : 

To order this CD contact Cultu reShop s 
(see page 29). Free p&p,in,UK;.10% 

I Europe; 1 5%iln ihe rest pi .the wgrtcL ■ 


